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This  paper  explains  how  U.S.  agricultural  policies  are  modeled  in  the  30-sector  computable  general 
equilibrium  (CGE)  model  of  the  United  States  called  the  FPGE  GAMS  model  (Farm  Policy  in 
General  Equilibrium,  General  Algebraic  Modeling  System).  The  main  features  of  the  FPGE  GAMS 
model  are  (1)  farm  programs  are  modeled  explicitly  rather  than  by  using  ad  valorem  equivalents;  (2) 
every  dollar  spent  and  received  under  farm  programs  is  accounted  for;  and  (3)  the  facts  that  farm 
households  earn  nonfarm  income  and  nonfarm  households  own  farmland  is  made  explicit.  Policy 
modeling  issues  are  discussed.  There  is  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  equations  representing  farm 
programs,  spending,  and  program  effects.  Data  sources  and  methods  of  calibration  and  parameteriza¬ 
tion  are  explained.  A  social  accounting  matrix  (SAM)  of  the  United  States  highlighting  farm  program 
expenditures  and  receipts  is  included. 
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Computable  General  Equilibrium  Modeling 

of  Agricultural  Policies 

Documentation  of  the  30-Sector  FPGE 
GAMS  Model  of  the  United  States 


Maureen  Kilkenny 


Introduction 

This  paper  describes  how  agricultural  policy  is  modeled  in  the  economywide  computable  general 
equilibrium  (CGE)  model  of  the  United  States  called  the  FPGE-CGE  Model  (Farm  Policy  in  General 
Equilibrium).  The  FPGE-CGE  model  has  been  developed  to  analyze  the  economywide  effects  of 
changes  in  farm  policies.  Economists  have  long  known  that  even  sector-specific  policies  have  multi¬ 
faceted  economywide  effects  (see,  for  example,  Bhagwati  and  Srinivasan,  1973).  When  a  sector  in  a 
fully  employed  economy  is  subsidized,  mobile  productive  resources  are  drawn  into  the  sector  from 
other  sectors.  If  factors  are  not  mobile,  an  increase  in  the  incomes  of  households  supplying  factors  to 
the  subsidized  sector  may  be  the  main  initial  effect.  In  either  case,  economic  activity  upstream  and 
downstream  as  well  as  the  pattern  and  level  of  international  trade  change.  These  changes  induce 
secondary  adjustments  in  the  sectoral  pattern  of  economic  activity,  employment,  and  the  distribution 
of  income.  Thus,  an  economy  wide  model  is  needed  to  analyze  the  extra-sectoral  effects  of  changes  in 
sector-specific  policies  or  conditions. 

The  FPGE-CGE  model  is  the  second  generation  of  the  basic  10-sector  ERS/USDA  CGE  model  of  the 
United  States.  The  ERS/USDA  parent  model  is  documented  in  Robinson,  Kilkenny,  and  Hanson 
(1990).  The  derivative  FPGE  model  is  a  30-sector  version  rewritten  explicitly  for  farm  policy 
analysis.  The  documentation  of  the  FPGE  model  concentrates  on  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
basic  ERS/USDA  model:  farm  policy,  farm  program  expenditure,  and  agricultural  income 
distribution.  Both  documentation  papers  are  required  for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  FPGE  model. 
Finally,  both  models  will  continue  to  be  refined  and  improved,  and  thus  will  change  from  what  they 
are  at  the  time  of  this  documentation. 

In  brief,  the  CGE  model  is  a  system  of  nonlinear  simultaneous  equations  representing  the  constrained 
optimizing  behavior  of  all  agents  as  producers,  consumers,  factor  suppliers,  exporters,  importers, 
taxpayers,  savers,  investors,  or  government.  The  model  solves  for  levels  of  output,  factor 
employment,  wages,  and  prices  by  sector,  trade  and  trade  prices  by  commodity,  income  by  household 
type,  other  nominal  flows,  and  the  macroeconomic  aggregates  for  a  specific  year.  A  CGE  model  is 
best  used  to  compare  these  variables  under  existing  policies  and  conditions  with  what  they  may  have 
been  under  different  policies  or  conditions.  The  general  equilibrium  comparative  static  results  from 
CGE  models  provide  different  (not  necessarily  better)  as  well  as  additional  information  from  partial 
equilibrium  or  econometric  models. 

Activity  levels,  factor  employment,  prices,  and  income  are  all  endogenous  variables  in  the  CGE 
model.  The  exogenous  variables  are  technological  and  behavioral  parameters,  some  factor  supplies, 
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some  foreign  variables,  and  most  policy  instruments.  This  is  an  important  difference  between  CGE 
simulation  models  and  econometric  parameter  estimating  models  where  levels,  prices,  and  the  other 
variables  are  independent  and  exogenous  variables  and  die  behavioral  parameters  (coefficients)  are 
estimated.  CGE  modelers  rely  on  behavioral  parameters  to  find  price  and  quantity  results. 

Coefficient  estimators  rely  on  price  and  quantity  data  to  find  behavioral  implications. 

The  FPGE-CGE  model  is  a  Walrasian  CGE  model,  meaning  that  all  markets  must  clear  explicitly, 
including  the  market  for  which  the  market-clearing  equation  is  dropped.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Walrasian  CGE  simulation  models  differ  from  econometric  simulation  models.  An  econometric 
model  becomes  a  simulation  model  (where  prices  and  quantities  are  endogenous)  when  the 
econometrically  estimated  coefficients  are  treated  as  parameters  and  the  system  is  closed,  for  example, 
with  a  market-clearing  constraint.  The  relative  strength  of  stochastic  econometric  models  is  that  they 
include  confidence  intervals;  results  are  further  characterized  by  real  world  unexplained  variability. 

In  contrast,  Walrasian  CGE  models  are  deterministic.  Econometric  models  have  known  statistical 
properties;  CGE  models  have  known  theoretical  properties.  Walras’  Law  cannot  be  strictly  imposed 
on  an  econometric  model.  Repeated  solution  of  a  CGE  model  over  ranges  of  parameter  values  can 
provide  some  sensitivity  information,  however,  on  CGE  model  results  (Harrison  and  Vinod,  1990). 

The  nature  of  the  behavioral  parameters  usually  differs  between  Walrasian  CGE  models  and 
econometric  simulation  models.  The  FPGE  model  parameters  are  directly  and  fundamentally 
structural;  that  is,  not  price  elasticities.  The  supply  side  parameters  directly  represent  technology  and 
the  demand  side  parameters  represent  preferences.  Thus,  CGE  models  are  the  natural  heirs  to  the 
linear  programming  tradition  in  agricultural  economics.  The  ERS/USDA  CGE  models  are  an  advance 
over  linear  programming  models  at  the  minimum  because  prices  are  endogenous  and  functional  forms 
are  explicitly  nonlinear.  Not  all  CGE  models,  however,  are  explicitly  nonlinear. 

The  FPGE  model  also  differs  from  farm  sector  partial  equilibrium  and  even  multimarket  simulation 
models  because  of  its  economywide  scope.  This  has  important  implications  for  how  realistically  the 
model  simulates  the  economy  wide  effects  of  farm  sector  adjustments.  Farming  in  the  United  States 
employs  a  very  small  portion  of  the  economy’s  workforce  and,  thus,  has  little  longrun  effect  on  the 
opportunity  cost  of  labor  economy  wide;  that  is,  it  faces  elastic  longrun  supplies  of  labor,  and  has  little 
effect  on  economywide  wage/rent  ratios.  In  partial  equilibrium  models,  one  assumes  exogenous 
inelastic  or  infinitely  elastic  off-farm  labor,  land,  and  capital  supplies.  Reality  lies  somewhere  in 
between,  and  can  be  simulated  using  CGE  models  under  different  behavioral  or  closure  assumptions. 
Thus,  CGE  models  are  particularly  useful  at  identifying  individual  policies  that  are  not  sustainable 
because  they  may  induce  excessive  output  or  capacity  drawn  into  agriculture  from  other  sectors. 

Furthermore,  from  the  economywide  perspective,  agriculture  is  a  small  sector  but  government 
spending  to  support  farming  has  recently  been  large.  Farm  program  spending  contributes  to  the 
government  deficit  and  either  crowds  out  domestic  investment  or  raises  interest  rates.  A  rise  in 
interest  rates  may  raise  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  lead  to  current  account  deficits  (capital  account 
surpluses).  By  using  CGE  models,  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  significant  economy  wide 
effects  of  farm  policy  changes  occur  through  the  links  between  sectoral  activity  and  government 
deficits,  the  trade  balance,  and  investment  (Kilkenny  and  Robinson,  1990b). 

Our  experience  in  modeling  agriculture  in  an  economy  wide  context  has  suggested  that  accurately 
modeling  farm  program  expenditure  and  factor  supply  are  just  as  important  as  accurately  representing 
technology  or  preferences.  In  fact,  the  specification  of  technology  is  less  important  as  long  as 
changes  in  farm  sector  activity  do  not  affect  economy  wide  relative  factor  prices.  For  this  reason,  this 
paper  focuses  on  the  specification  of  farm  policies  and  not  on  the  specification  of  farm  production 
technology.  The  FPGE  policy  specification  can  be  used  in  CGE  models  with  any  production 
functional  forms,  from  Cobb  Douglas  to  Generalized  McFadden,  for  example,  as  well  as  any  forms  of 
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consumer  preferences.  The  first  key  issue  in  the  choice  of  functional  forms  in  the  USDA-CGE 
models,  where  the  nature  of  adjustment  is  likely  to  be  movement  to  a  new  isoquant/indifference  curve 
rather  than  along  one,  is  homotheticity  or  the  lack  of  it.  The  second  key  issue  is  the  substitutability 
between  farmland  and  other  inputs,  since  farmland  is  immobile  by  definition  and  changes  in  acreage 
reduction  provisions  will  induce  movements  along  isoquants  as  well. 

The  FPGE  model  solution  in  the  benchmark  year  matches  the  data  on  the  U.S.  economy  as  published 
in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  This  match  is  guaranteed  in  part  because  one  parameter  in  every 
behavioral  equation  and  many  policy  parameters  are  calibrated.  Briefly,  calibration  is  the  process  of 
determining  parameters  so  that  the  solution  of  the  model  exactly  replicates  the  observations  of  the 
variables  (and  satisfies  Walras’  Law)  in  the  benchmark  year.  The  calibration  of  the  basic  structural 
parameters  is  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  basic  model  documentation  (Robinson,  Kilkenny,  and 
Hanson,  1990).  This  paper  focuses  on  calibrating  farm  policy  parameters  only. 

The  next  section  summarizes  U.S.  agricultural  policies,  problems  that  arise  in  modeling  these 
policies,  and  some  solutions  to  these  problems.  The  body  of  the  documentation  covers  the  model 
equations  for  simulating  the  effect  of  farm  policies  on  production,  price,  commodity  stocking,  and 
government  expenditures.  Those  sections  describe  the  equations,  explain  how  farm  program  policy 
instruments  are  calibrated,  and  attempt  to  provide  some  intuition  about  how  the  FPGE  model  works. 

A  U.S.  Social  Accounting  Matrix  (SAM)  for  calendar  year  1986  contains  benchmark  year  data  for  the 
model.  An  aggregated  version  of  the  SAM  (highlighting  farm  program  expenditures  and  receipts)  is 
presented  and  discussed  in  the  last  section. 


Policy  Modeling  Issues 

For  documentation  purposes,  this  model  covers  U.S.  farm  policies  under  the  1985  farm  act  as  they 
operated  in  1986.  This  year  is  chosen  because  1986  is  the  most  recent  year  for  which  enough 
verifiable  data  on  the  whole  U.S.  economy  are  available  to  calibrate  the  1,300-plus  equation  FPGE 
model.  Some  key  data  are  not  even  available  yet  for  1986;  those  data  have  been  simulated  by 
running  the  ERS/USDA  1982  benchmark  year  model.  The  1985  farm  act  policies  are  spelled  out  in 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  explained  by  Glaser  (1986)  and  tabulated  by  Chattin  and  Nelson 
(1988).  A  comprehensive  report  of  program  provisions  is  provided  by  Green  (1990).  Ex  post  reports 
of  farm  program  spending  are  summarized  and  reported  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Many  aspects  of  the  1985  farm  programs  are  common  to  previous  programs,  and  many  will  be 
continued  in  future  farm  programs.  The  United  States  employs  a  variety  of  farm  policies,  including 
the  types  of  policies  practiced  by  other  countries.  Thus,  a  model  of  U.S.  farm  programs  provides  a 
useful  point  of  departure  for  models  of  future  U.S.  farm  programs  as  well  as  models  of  farm  policies 
in  other  countries. 

A  summary  of  the  major  U.S.  farm  programs  is  presented  in  table  1.  The  domestic  farm  programs 
have  three  primary  components:  farm  income  support  through  deficiency  payments,  excess  supply 
control  through  acreage  reductions,  and  farm  cash-flow  stabilization  through  the  nonrecourse  loan  and 
purchase  program.  The  two  types  of  trade  policies  are  quotas-cum-tariffs  and  export  subsidies.  They 
provide  protection  from  foreign  competition  that  may  interfere  with  the  domestic  programs.  The 
domestic  and  trade  programs  together  have  major,  often  offsetting,  effects  on  agricultural  output  and 
trade. 
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Table  1— Summary  of  major  U.S.  agricultural  support  programs 


Program 

Objective 

Instrument(s) 

Main  incidence 

Deficiency  payment 

Support  farm  income 

Target  price 

Raise  returns  to  factors  in  agriculture,  increase 
government  expenditure 

Acreage  restrictions 

Reduce  farm  surpluses 

Reduction  rate 

Reduce  output  or  induce  factor  substitution, 
contain  government  expenditures 

Nonrecourse  loan 

Support  market  price 
Subsidize  farm  credit 

Stock  accumulation 

Loan  rate 

Stabilize  market  price,  increase  factor  returns 
and  government  expenditures 

Import  quotas 

Support  domestic  price 

Quota 

Raise  price  of  importables,  reduce  imports, 
generate  rents,  increase  domestic  output 

Export  subsidies 

Maintain  export  market 
share 

Subsidies  on  exports 

Increase  exports,  reduce  stocks 

Ad  Valorem  vs  Explicit  Modeling 

The  first  challenge  in  modeling  agricultural  policies  is  to  find  the  best  way  to  represent  the  policy 
instruments.  One  way  to  model  farm  programs  is  to  use  ad  valorem  producer  subsidy  equivalents 
called  PSE’s  (USDA,  1989b).  The  ad  valorem  aggregate  PSE  rate  per  commodity  is  calculated  as  the 
ratio  of  farmer  receipts,  including  farm  program  benefits,  relative  to  market  receipts.  The  exogenous 
PSE  rate  can  enter  the  model  as  a  proportional  markup  over  the  market  price  received  by  the 
producers  of  the  supported  commodities.  The  ad  valorem  PSE  modeling  approach,  however,  is 
problematic  and  may  generate  distorted  simulation  results.  The  aggregate  PSE  measures  were  not 
designed  to  provide  estimates  of  the  policy  instruments  that  give  rise  to  the  support.  They  were 
designed  to  serve  as  an  aggregate  measure  of  support  (IATRC,  1990). 

The  problem  with  using  ad  valorem  equivalents  is  that  agricultural  subsidies  are  rarely  provided  as  ad 
valorem  markups.  The  first  distortion  incurred  by  using  the  ad  valorem  approach  is  that  an 
exogenously  specified  PSE  rate  does  not  vary  with  changes  in  the  market  price  as  do  deficiency 
payments  and  loan  forfeit  benefits.  With  respect  to  changes  in  economic  conditions,  the  simulated 
producer  behavior  as  well  as  government  spending  on  farm  programs  are  incorrect  when  fixed 
equivalents  are  used  (Kilkenny  and  Robinson,  1989).  If  producer  behavior  with  respect  to  output  and 
land  use  is  not  correct,  the  model  loses  credibility  as  an  indicator  of  farm  sector  adjustments.  Never¬ 
theless,  because  agriculture  is  relatively  small  in  an  economywide  context,  one  could  assume  that  the 
economywide  results  are  valid.  That  is  a  tenuous  assumption.  If  simulated  farm  program  spending  is 
incorrect,  the  economy  wide  effects  probably  are  too.  This  follows  because  the  most  important  links 
between  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  economy,  as  noted  earlier,  are  budgetary  and 
macroeconomic. 

Through  the  government  budget  deficit,  farm  program  spending  affects  gross  saving  and,  therefore, 
net  investment.  A  major  reduction  in  farm  program  spending  could  imply  a  change  in  the 
macroeconomic  composition  of  final  demand  from  consumption  to  investment  or  trade.  This  is 
because  the  bulk  of  farm  program  spending  is  on  income  support  for  farm  households,  and  the  bulk 
of  household  income  is  spent  on  consumption.  The  farm  program  deficit  spending  by  the  government 
either  crowds  out  investment  or  induces  capital  inflows  through  its  effect  on  interest  rates.  In  any 
case,  a  change  in  the  macroeconomic  pattern  of  demand  between  consumption,  investment,  and/or  net 
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exports  requires  a  change  in  the  sectoral  pattern  of  supply.  This  is  the  budgetary  and  macroeconomic 
link  between  agricultural  policies  and  nonagricultural  economic  activity.  Previous  research  has 
indicated  that  the  link  is  indeed  important,  and  that  model  simulation  results  are  sensitive  to  the  mode 
of  policy  specification  (Kilkenny  and  Robinson,  1990a). 

Agriculture  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  U.S.  economy,  accounting  for  2.3  percent  of  the  real 
gross  domestic  product  in  1986.  In  contrast,  agriculture  has  recently  been  a  large  recipient  of 
government  transfers.  In  1986,  the  $31.4  billion  spent  on  farm  trade,  income,  and  price  support 
programs  equaled  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  $144.1  billion  combined  State  and  Federal  government  deficit. 
That  year,  the  combined  government  deficit  ate  up  a  fifth  of  $669.5  billion  gross  private  savings. 
From  another  perspective,  households  that  supply  factors  of  production  to  agriculture  receive  a 
disproportionately  large  amount  of  income  support.  In  1986,  $11.8  billion  was  spent  on  farm  income 
support,  compared  with  $17.8  billion  spent  on  unemployment  compensation  for  the  nonfarm  97.8 
percent  of  the  working  population  (OMB,  1990).  Changes  in  overall  spending  on  agriculture  can  be 
expected  to  affect  the  sectoral  allocation  of  factors  and  economic  activity  because  of  its  large 
budgetary  and  relative  incentive  effects.  It  is,  thus,  imperative  to  correctly  account  for  this  spending 
from  both  the  expenditure  and  receipt  sides  of  the  transaction. 

Domestic  agricultural  and  trade  policies  interfere  with  the  U.S.  ability  to  enjoy  its  absolute  advantages 
in  grain  production  as  comparative  advantages.  The  United  States  and  many  countries  use  nontariff 
trade  barriers  such  as  quotas  to  protect  certain  domestic  farm  sectors.  The  quota  modeling  problem 
parallels  the  problem  with  PSE’s  for  domestic  subsidies  (Kilkenny  and  Robinson,  1989).  Nontariff 
instruments  can  only  be  locally  approximated  by  a  tariff  equivalent.  The  protection  simulated  by  a 
parametric  tariff  equivalent  does  not  vary  inversely  to  changes  in  world  prices  the  way  protection 
rates  would  vary  under  a  quota. 

Another  problem  with  the  use  of  an  aggregate  measure  of  support  such  as  the  ad  valorem  PSE  as  the 
policy  instrument  in  a  model  is  the  assumption  of  common  participation  rates  in  the  income,  loan,  and 
stocking  programs.  In  reality,  participation  rates  vary  across  programs  by  crop.  For  example,  many 
wheat  producers  may  participate  to  receive  deficiency  payments,  but  the  proportion  of  wheat 
production  that  is  crop  collateral  under  the  loan  program  and  the  wheat  actually  forfeited  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  can  be  different  proportions  of  total  wheat  output.  The 
different  programs  affect  net  returns  differently,  depending  on  whether  they  subsidize  output,  inputs, 
or  otherwise.  The  variation  in  participation  rates  across  programs  (not  to  mention  as  policies  change) 
is  an  important  topic  deserving  continued  attention. 

Our  fundamental  approach  to  the  policy  modeling  problem  is  to  explicity  represent  farm  policy 
instruments.  Explicit  representation  means  that  the  policies  are  modeled  as  closely  as  possible  as  they 
really  work.  For  example,  the  target  price  is  an  exogenous  parameter.  The  deficiency  payment 
output  subsidy  is  then  determined  endogenously  in  the  model  as  the  shortfall  between  the  market  and 
target  price.  If  the  market  price  rises,  the  deficiency  payment  falls.  Payment  rates  thus  vary 
inversely  with  respect  to  market  prices.  With  respect  to  participation  rates,  the  FPGE  model 
introduces  distinct  participation  rates  for  deficiency  payments,  loan  collateral,  and  loan  forfeits. 

These  rates  can  be  updated  exogenously  or  determined  endogenously  if  the  appropriate  equations  are 
added  to  the  FPGE  model. 

Import  quotas  are  modeled  explicitly  as  absolute  restrictions  on  imports.  The  model  simulates  how 
domestic  prices  and  quota  rents  vary  with  changes  in  world  prices  or  excess  domestic  demand  rather 
than  allowing  changes  in  imports.  In  all,  11  farm  programs  that  affect  the  farm  producer’s  resource 
allocation  decisions  or  trade  are  modeled  explicitly  in  the  FPGE  model  (table  2).  Programs  that  do 
not  signal  changes  in  production  or  trade  are  modeled  as  providing  lump-sum  budgetary  outlays  to 
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Table  2— Programs  modeled  explicitly 


Program 

Target  sectors 

Direct  income  support: 

Deficiency  payments 

Cotton,  food  grains,  feed  crops 

Input  policies: 

Acreage  reduction 

Assessments 

Input  subsidies 

Cotton,  food  grains,  feed  crops 

Dairy 

All  crops 

Market  price  support: 

Commodity  loans 

Loan  forfeit  benefits 

Inventory  accumulation 

Cotton,  food  grains,  feed  crops,  oil  crops,  sugar,  other  agriculture 
Cotton,  food  grains,  feed  crops,  oil  crops 

Food  grains,  feed  crops,  oil  crops,  cotton,  dairy  products 

Import  quotas 

Cotton,  oil  crops,  sugar,  dairy  products,  processed  sugar 

Tariffs 

Livestock,  oil  crops,  sugar,  meat  processing,  other 

Export  promotion: 

Marketing  loans 

Export  enhancement 

Cotton,  food  grains,  feed  crops,  oil  crops 

Livestock,  food  grains,  feed  crops,  grain,  meat,  and  oil  processing 

Taxation 

All  agricultural  sectors 

households.  A  complete  accounting  is  made  of  all  program  expenditures  by  Federal  and  State 
governments  on  farm  and  related  programs. 

The  explicit  approach,  even  without  endogenous  participation  specification,  is  useful  for  modeling 
how  changes  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  or  world  economy  affect  U.S.  agriculture,  and  for 
comparing  among  complete  liberalization  scenarios  and  complete  liberalization  projections.  For 
comparisons  of  different  policy  mixes,  partial  liberalization,  or  projections  under  changing  farm 
programs,  participation  rates  should  be  endogenized  or  updated. 

Aggregation 

Aggregated  CGE  models  have  been  useful  for  farm  policy  analysis  when  the  focus  is  on  the  nonfarm 
economy.  The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  developed  and 
applied  a  set  of  13-sector,  single-country  models  to  quantify  the  effects  of  agricultural  policies 
(Burniaux  and  others,  1988).  For  the  United  States,  see  Robinson,  Kilkenny,  and  Adelman’s  (1989) 
application  of  the  10-sector  USDA/ERS  model.  Agricultural  policy  representation  in  these  relatively 
aggregated  models  is  necessarily  abstract.  Less  aggregation  is  required  for  more  detailed  policy 
representations. 

The  optimal  degree  of  aggregation  is  detailed  enough  to  avoid  biased  results,  but  broad  enough  to 
provide  significant  results.  We  avoid  modeling  extremely  small  sectors  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  complete  disaggregation  is  inappropriate  in  an  economy  wide  general  equilibrium  model.  The 
economywide  comparative  static  results  of  changes  in  policies  affecting  the  small  sectors  will  be 
imperceptibly  different  from  zero,  that  is,  insignificant.  By  the  same  token,  the  small  sector  results 
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may  be  overstated.  Second,  wide  variations  in  scale  in  a  model  may  result  in  an  ill-conditioned 
mathematical  programming  problem  to  which  there  is  no  solution. 

The  30-sector  FPGE  model  has  disaggregated  farming  into  eight  sectors.  The  FPGE  farm  program 
policy  specification  can  also  be  applied  in  more  or  less  disaggregated  models.  However,  the  more 
disaggregated  farm  sectors  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  calibrate  the  model.  But,  the  more  aggregated  the 
model,  the  more  difficult  it  is.  The  difficulties  arise  for  aggregated  models  because  parameters  must 
be  constructed  as  weighted  averages  of  single-sector  parameters. 

Primary  production  agriculture  accounts  for  less  than  3  percent  of  the  economic  activity,  employment, 
and  income  in  the  United  States.  Disaggregated  primary  agriculture  plus  food  processing  comprise 
16  of  the  30  sectors  in  this  model.  Some  of  these  sectors  employ  less  than  a  hundredth  of  1  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  30-sector  FPGE  model  is  badly  scaled.  It  is  not 
ill-conditioned,  however,  and  does  solve  if  carefully  calibrated.  Small  imbalances  in  base  year  data 
render  the  30-sector  model  insolvable.  This  imposes  a  very  strict  discipline  on  the  modelers  to 
always  observe  Walras’  Law. 

Sectors 


The  30-sector  model  aggregation  was  chosen  for  trade  and  agricultural  policy  analysis.  Primary 
agriculture  and  processing  are  relatively  disaggregated.  The  other  sectors  are  aggregated  according  to 
import  penetration  or  export  orientation.  This  aggregation  is  shown  in  table  3. 

Agricultural  activities  are  aggregated  into  sectors  according  to  similarity  in  farm  programs, 
similarities  in  demand,  and  similarities  in  the  mobility  of  resources  among  the  activities  within  the 
sectors.  For  example,  the  feed  crop  (FEEDCRP)  sector  is  the  aggregate  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
sorghum,  alfalfa,  straw,  hay,  and  pasture.  Programs  are  similar  for  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum. 
There  are  no  programs,  however,  for  pasture  crops.  Policy  instruments  must  be  calibrated  as 
weighted  averages  of  the  instruments  or  lack  thereof  across  the  crops  in  each  sector.  The  feed  crop 
producers  also  face  similarities  in  demand  in  that  each  is  an  intermediate  product.  Finally,  primary 
factor  inputs  are  largely  mobile  across  the  feed  crops.  Machinery  and  cropland  are  commonly  rotated 
among  corn,  oats,  and  alfalfa. 

The  dairy  and  sugar  production  and  processing  sectors  are  also  disaggregated  from  other  processing 
sectors.  This  is  done  so  that  the  quota  restrictions  on  these  products  can  be  represented  cleanly  as 
limits  on  sugar  and  dairy  product  imports,  without  also  implicitly  limiting  other  imports  that  may 
otherwise  be  aggregated  together  with  those  processed  foods.  Furthermore,  the  artificial  scarcity 
induced  by  the  quotas  raises  demand  for  the  domestic  input  into  the  processing  sectors.  This  effect  is 
more  obvious  in  a  model  that  disaggregates  milk  and  beet  and  cane  sugar  production  from  other 
production  activities. 

Households 


The  FPGE  model  has  a  simple  but  useful  household  aggregation  scheme  based  on  functional  and  size 
income  distribution.  Four  types  of  households  are  distinguished:  a  farm  household  and  three  nonfarm 
households  classified  by  income  strata.  Institutional  accounts  are  used  to  distribute  farm  and  nonfarm 
functional  income  across  the  four  household  types  as  shown  in  table  4.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
GAMS  table  SINTYH  in  the  FPGE  GAMS  model  (Appendix  I).  In  the  model,  the  income  mapping 
shown  in  table  4  is  expressed  as  shares  of  each  type  of  income  to  each  type  of  household. 

Households  that  supply  farm  labor  are  classified  as  "farm  households."  As  such,  100  percent  of 
after-tax  farm  labor  income  goes  to  the  "farm"  household.  Farm  households  receive  most  of  the 
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Table  3— Sector/commodity  aggregation 


1 

DAIRY 

Milk 

2 

LVSTK 

Poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  swine,  sheep 

3 

COTTON 

Cotton:  raw,  lint,  and  seed 

4 

FOODGRN 

Wheat,  rice,  rye 

5 

FEEDCRP 

Corn,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  hay,  alfalfa,  pasture 

6 

OILCROP 

Soybeans,  peanuts,  flax,  safflower,  sunflower 

7 

SUGAR 

Beets  and  cane 

8 

OTHCROP 

Tobacco,  fruit,  vegetables,  nuts,  farm  forest,  greenhouse  and  nursery  products,  farm 
products-nec. 

9 

MEATMNF 

Meat  and  poultry  processing 

10 

DAIRYMN 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  processing 

11 

GRNMILL 

Flour  and  grain  milling,  breakfast  cereals,  rice  milling,  bread  and  cake,  macaroni/pasta 

12 

FEEDMNF 

Prepared  animal  feeds 

13 

CORNMIL 

Wet  com  milling 

14 

SUGARMN 

Sugar  refining 

15 

SOYMILL 

Cotton,  soy,  vegetable,  and  animal  oil  milling,  shortening  and  cooking  oils 

16 

MISCFOO 

Canned,  dried,  pickled,  or  frozen  foods,  confectionery,  chocolate,  coffee  roasting 

17 

PRIMRES 

Forestry,  fisheries;  iron,  metal,  coal,  stone  mining 

18 

PETRO 

Gas  and  oil  extraction  and  refining 

19 

CONSTRU 

New  construction  and  maintenance 

20 

CHEM-RU 

Fertilizer,  pesticide,  plastics,  drugs,  paints,  rubber 

21 

OTHNDUR 

Tobacco,  yams,  textiles,  apparel,  leather,  footwear 

22 

OTHDURM 

Lumber,  wood,  household  furniture,  glass,  stone  and  clay  products,  jewelry,  toys, 
manufactures-nec . 

23 

METALMN 

Iron,  steel,  metal  fabricated  and  stamped  products 

24 

MACHINR 

Ordnance;  engines,  farm  machinery,  construction  and  mining  machinery,  industrial 
machinery  (nonelectric) 

25 

OTH-ELE 

Office  machines,  computers,  scientific  and  other  instruments,  lighting,  telephone,  and 
electronic  tubes 

26 

CON-ELE 

Accounting  machines,  typewriters,  appliances,  radios,  phonographs,  semi-conductors 

27 

TRNS-EQ 

Cars,  trucks,  buses,  trains,  aircraft,  boats 

28 

TRD-TRN 

Highway,  waterway,  railroad,  air  transport  services;  warehousing,  pipelines,  travel 
agencies;  wholesale  and  retail  trade 

29 

FINANCE 

Owner-occupied  dwellings  and  real  estate 

30 

SERVICE 

Ag,  forestry,  and  fishery  services;  communications,  radio  and  TV  broadcasting,  utilities, 
personal  and  business  services,  restaurants,  repair  services,  entertainment,  health  and 
education,  Federal  and  State  government,  noncomparable  imports 

after-tax  farmland  and  capital -related  shares  of  farm  sector  value-added.  Many  farm  households  also 
earn  some  off-farm  salary  income  (Ahearn,  1986;  Brooks  and  Reimund,  1989).  They  earn  off-farm 
capital  income  too.  It  is  assumed  that  the  portion  of  farm  household  income  coming  from  off-farm 
capital  and  transfers  is  the  same  as  the  average  share  in  nonmetro  household  income  (Bentley,  1988). 
Because  off-farm  income  provides  almost  half  of  farm  household  income,  it  is  an  important  stabilizing 
factor.  This  feature  is  another  unique  advantage  of  CGE  models  which  can  explicitly  include  the 
nonfarm  economy  and  nonfarm  income  opportunities. 

Nonfarm  households  are  classified  as  poor  if  in  the  lowest  20  percentiles  of  nonfarm  income,  median 
if  in  the  middle  60  percentiles,  and  wealthy  if  in  the  upper  20  percentiles  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
1984,  1989).  Nonfarm  household  income  arises  largely  from  wages  and  salaries  in  nonfarm 
occupations,  returns  to  nonfarm  capital,  and  transfers.  Nonfarm  households  also  earn  some  income 
from  their  ownership  of  farmland.  Farmland  income  is  distributed  in  the  FPGE  model  across 
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Table  4— Distribution  of  functional  income  to  households,  1986 


Household  type 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Total 

Labor 

Capital 

Land 

Labor 

Capital 

Remits 

Trans 

Billion  dollars 

Farm 

27.75 

8.31 

11.81 

28.65 

8.90 

0 

7.45 

92.87 

Poor 

1.26 

141.07 

124.55 

-0.38 

158.48 

424.99 

Median 

.94 

850.81 

199.83 

-.66 

207.17 

1,258.09 

Wealthy 

1.73 

1,183.65 

351.07 

-.85 

123.70 

1,659.30 

Total 

27.75 

8.31 

15.74 

2,204.18 

684.35 

-1.90 

496.80 

3,435.25 

Notes:  Nonfarm  labor  income  is  salaries  and  wages  from  nonfarm  sectors  and  government.  Remits  are  net 
remittances  to  (-)  or  from  (+)  abroad.  Trans  are  transfers  to  households  including  social  security,  retirement, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  veterans  benefits. 


households  according  to  the  proportions  of  farmland  owned  by  households  in  value  terms  (Boxley, 
1985).  Some  of  the  farmland  rental  income  is  also  distributed  to  nonfarm  households  through  value- 
added  in  the  real  estate  sector  (FINANCE).  Again,  the  explicit  inclusion  of  nonfarm  agents  in  the 
CGE  model  is  an  important  feature.  Subsidies  provide  rents  to  the  owners  of  the  relatively  fixed 
factor  of  production,  in  this  case  land.  The  household  aggregation  scheme  displayed  here  provides  a 
simple  first-cut  approach  to  tracing  those  rents  through  the  economy. 

Farm  Program  Modeling 

This  is  the  main  documentation  section  of  the  paper.  It  details  how  policy  instruments  are  defined 
and  enter  the  FPGE  model.  Because  many  farm  programs  are  interdependent,  they  are  discussed  in 
groups.  The  first  group  is  domestic  policies:  deficiency  payments,  acreage  set-asides,  stocking,  and 
the  loan  programs.  The  second  group  covers  trade  policies:  export  enhancement  programs,  tariffs, 
and  quotas.  The  third  discusses  programs  specific  to  the  dairy  sector.  Finally,  the  special  tax  treat¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  is  covered.  This  text  presents  an  algebraic  representation  of  the  FPGE  model. 

The  corresponding  GAMS  code  is  provided  in  Appendix  I.  A  glossary  of  terms  can  also  be  found  in 
the  GAMS  code  of  Appendix  I.  This  is  because  the  first  part  of  a  GAMS  program  is  the  declaration 
and  definition  of  parameters  and  variables.  The  GAMS  modeling  code  is  self-documenting. 

As  a  point  of  departure,  consider  the  basic  model  of  producer  behavior.  How  do  prices  (and  policies) 
drive  output  supply  and  input  demand?  The  equations  representing  producer  behavior  are  the  single¬ 
output,  aggregate  production  functions  and  the  first-order  conditions  for  profit  maximization  by  the 
sector.  Levels  of  primary  factor  demand  by  each  sector  for  primary  factors  labor  (L),  capital  (K), 
and,  in  crop  sectors,  land  (T)  are  chosen  to  maximize  net  revenue  from  production  subject  to  the 
specified  production  technology  XiOL^K^T;).  The  production  technology  Xj(*)  may  be  expressed  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  including  Cobb-Douglas,  Constant  Elasticity  of  Substitution,  or  Generalized 
McFadden. 

The  FPGE  model  documented  here  uses  a  Cobb-Douglas  function  for  the  primary  factors  and  the 
popular  nested  specification  for  intermediate  good  use  in  production.  First,  combine  primary  factors 
(L,K,T)  to  produce  output  of  the  ith  commodity  (XDj): 

(1)  XDj  =  XjCL-.KjJi) 
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Second,  demand  for  intermediate  inputs  is  a  derived  demand.  Intermediate  inputs  (fertilizer, 
chemicals,  feeds,  and  others)  are  combined  in  a  fixed-coefficient  bundle  used  per  unit  of  gross  output 
(XDi).  The  coefficient  (IOjj)  gives  the  amount  of  input  i  required  to  produce  one  unit  output  of  good 
j.  Thus,  the  demand  for  the  ith  good  as  an  intermediate  good  is  given  by  the  sum  use  in  all  sectors: 

(2)  INT;  =  Ej  IOjj  •  XDj 

The  value  distributed  to  the  primary  factor  suppliers  of  an  additional  unit  of  output  is  the  value-added 
price  (PVAi).  It  is  the  producer  price  per  unit  (PX;)  net  of  ad  valorem  indirect  business  taxes 
(ITAX;),  net  of  the  cost  of  the  intermediate  good  bundle  (Ej  IOy  •  Pj),  and  gross  of  any  distorting 
subsidies  (PIE;): 

(3)  PVA;  =  PX;*  (1-ITAX;)  -  (Ej  IOj-Pj)  +  PIE; 

The  value-added  price  per  unit  times  output  is  marginal  revenue  net  of  intermediate  costs.  Net 
revenue  after  payments  to  primary  factors  is  profit  per  unit.  Since  all  value-added  is  distributed 
entirely  to  the  primary  factors  of  production,  the  economic  profit  per  unit  is  always  zero.  The  first- 
order  conditions  for  the  profit  maximum  (or  cost  minimum)  state  that  the  marginal  value  product  of  a 
factor  minus  that  factor’s  price  equals  zero.  Given  diminishing  marginal  returns,  the  demand  by  a 
sector  for  a  primary  factor  is  positive  with  respect  to  PVA;  and  negative  with  respect  to  factor  price. 

Farm  programs  that  raise  value-added  increase  agriculture’s  demands  to  employ  mobile  capital,  labor, 
or  land.  If  these  primary  factors  are  not  mobile,  farm  programs  simply  bid  up  their  factor  prices. 

All  programs  that  affect  value-added  are  ultimately  reflected  in  PVA;  in  the  FPGE  model.  There  are 
four  ways  to  raise  PVAji  (1)  increase  PXj  due  to  a  policy  that  increases  final  demand  (consumption, 
stocks,  or  net  exports),  (2)  decrease  indirect  tax  rates  ITAX;.  (3)  lower  the  price  of  intermediate 
goods  by  input  subsidy,  and  (4)  increase  producer  subsidies  PIEi.  The  PIE;  represent  producer 
incentive  equivalents  as  defined  by  Rausser  and  Wright  (1987).  In  the  FPGE  model,  a  PIE;  is  an 
endogenous  specific  (dollars  per  unit)  subsidy.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  deficiency  and  loan  forfeit  benefits 
net  of  assessments  per  unit  of  output. 

Programs  which  restrict  primary  factor  supply  raise  factor  prices  and  reduce  output,  ceteris  paribus. 
All  such  programs  are  modeled  directly  as  restrictions  on  factor  supplies. 

The  following  sections  focus  on  the  specification  of  the  endogenous  components  of  PIE,  on  factor 
supply  restrictions,  and  on  how  stocking  and  trade  policies  affect  final  demand  and  market  prices. 

Domestic  Policies 

The  policies  discussed  in  this  section  maintain  farm  income,  support  domestic  producer  prices,  and 
control  supply.  A  good  summary  explanation  of  the  recent  income  and  price  support  programs  is 
provided  by  Evans  and  Price  (1989).  A  glossary  of  terms  as  used  by  policymakers  is  provided  by 
Lipton  and  Pollack  (1989).  The  definition  of  recently  coined  terms  for  the  measurement  of  policy 
transfers  is  provided  by  Chattin  and  Nelson  (1988)  and  Webb,  Lopez,  and  Penn  (1990). 

Deficiency  Payments 

Deficiency  payments  are  intended  to  provide  income  support  without  affecting  resource  allocation.  In 
reality,  deficiency  payments  do  appear  to  induce  resource  allocation  in  agriculture  (Houck  and  others, 
1976;  Kramer  and  Pope,  1981;  Perry  and  others,  1989).  If  deficiency  payments  are  completely 
decoupled  (unrelated  to  economywide  resource  allocation  decisions),  they  should  be  excluded  from  the 
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producer  incentive  equivalent  (PIEJ  and  modeled  as  direct,  nondistorting  income  transfers.1  One 
way  to  model  relatively  coupled  deficiency  payments  is  presented  below. 

Deficiency  payments  are  made  to  participating  producers  if  the  market  price  falls  below  a  policy- 
prescribed  target  price.  Thus,  the  deficiency  payment  policy  instrument  is  the  target  price.  The 
payment  rate  equals  the  difference  between  the  target  price  and  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  or  the  announced  loan  rate,  whichever  is  higher. 

When  farmers  growing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  cotton,  or  rice  (program  crops) 
participate  in  the  farm  programs,  they  receive  the  deficiency  payment  rate  per  unit  of  program  output 
(XP;).  The  deficiency  payments  received  by  the  Nation’s  producers  of  commodity  i  (DEFPAY;)  is 
national  program  output  times  the  excess  of  the  parametric  target  price  (TP;)  over  the  loan  repayment 
rate  (PL;)  or  the  variable  producer  price  (PX;),  whichever  is  higher: 

(4)  DEFPAY;  =  XP;  •  (TP;  -  PL;)  if  PL;  ^  PX; 

DEFPAY;  =  XP;  •  (TP;  -  PX;)  if  PL;  <  PX; 

DEFPAY;  =  0  if  PX;  £  TP; 

Deficiency  payments  are  made  in  cash  and  in  kind.  The  in-kind  payments  are  certificates  (titles)  to 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  loan  program.  Since 
certificates  are  transferable,  they  are  ultimately  equivalent  to  cash  income.  Therefore,  no  distinction 
is  made  in  this  model  between  the  two  forms  of  payments  to  participating  farmers. 

The  target  price  instrument  in  the  FPGE  model  must  be  calibrated.  First,  since  base  year  market 
prices  are  normalized  to  unity,  published  target  prices  must  also  be  normalized  with  respect  to  those 
prices.  Furthermore,  some  aggregation  of  target  prices  and  deficiency  payments  across  program  and 
nonprogram  crops  in  a  modeled  sector  is  required.  Both  of  these  operations  are  accomplished  in  a 
calibration  program  called  FARMDATA.GMS  (for  personal  computers)  or  FARMDATA  GAMS  (for 
mainframe  computers).  FARMDATA.*  is  presented  in  Appendix  II. 

The  TP;  is  calibrated  to  reproduce  the  data  on  actual  deficiency  payments  made.  Published  data  for 
all  program  crop  sectors  on  nominal  prices,  production,  target  prices,  loan  rates,  deficiency  payments, 
and  loan  program  transactions  are  required  to  calibrate  each  TP.2  The  data  on  nominal  prices  and 
production  are  used  first  to  create  value  weights  for  aggregations.  Next,  published  target  prices  and 
actual  loan  rates  are  used  to  deduce  deficiency  payment  program  participation  rates  (detailed 
immediately  below).  Then,  the  loan  program  data  is  used  to  calibrate  the  base  year  loan  rate  (PL0;)  to 
reconcile  with  observed  loan  transactions  (explained  in  the  next  section).  Finally,  the  target  price  in 
the  base  year  (TP0;)  is  calibrated  so  that  equation  4  replicates  actual  deficiency  payments  in  the  base 


'For  a  discussion  of  distorting  types  of  domestic  farm  policies,  see  Mageira  and  others  (1990). 

2Good  data  on  deficiency  payments  by  sector  and  calendar  year  can  be  found  in  the  summary  reports  on  PSE’s  such  as 
Chattin  and  Nelson  (1988)  or  Webb,  Lopez,  and  Penn  (1990).  A  regularly  published  source  is  Economic  Indicators  of  the 
Farm  Sector  (USD A,  any  year).  Annual  payment  data  by  sector  are  first  used  to  construct  shares  of  total  deficiency 
payments,  then  reconciled  with  data  on  aggregate  deficiency  payments  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  in  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  table  3.19;  July  issue  of  any  year. 

Alternative  sources  of  data  on  deficiency  payments  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  interpretation  of  the  data  presented  in 
Agricultural  Statistics,  or  issues  of  Agricultural  Outlook,  table  37  "CCC  Net  Outlays  by  Commodity  and  Function,"  or 
History  of  Budgetary  Expenditures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (USDA,  any  year)  Note  that  many  of  these  data 
are  tabulated  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  while  the  CGE  model  is  tabulated  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  Crop  year  data  are  more 
likely  to  coincide  with  calendar  year  information  than  fiscal  year  information. 
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year  (DEFPAY0;);  that  is,  the  target  price  is  calibrated  to  exceed  the  loan  rate  (or  market  price)  by  the 
deficiency  payment  per  unit  of  program  output. 

This  gives  the  target  price  policy  instrument  for  the  benchmark  year  so  that  all  expenditures  are 
accounted  for  as  income  and  the  system  modeled  satisfies  Walras’  Law.  For  simulations  of  other 
years,  the  TP  and  PL  parameters  must  be  updated  outside  the  FPGE  model.  There  are  at  least  two 
ways  to  update  policy  instrument  parameters.  One,  simply  normalize  the  published  policy  parameters 
with  respect  to  TP°  and  PL°.  For  example,  under  the  unamended  1985  farm  act,  the  loan  rate  should 
be  75-85  percent  of  the  past  5-year  market  prices.  The  parameter  PL  written  into  the  model  for  a 
subsequent  year  can  be  calculated  accordingly.  Two  (for  interpolations),  the  calibration  program 
FARMDATA  can  be  run  directly  on  the  data  for  the  intervening  years  to  normalize  the  instruments 
relative  to  the  base  year  prices.  The  FARMDATA  program  is  written  with  a  dynamic  set 
specification  to  facilitate  this  procedure. 

A  key  element  in  determining  actual  deficiency  payments  is  participation.  Likewise,  the  participation 
parameter  is  key  in  calibrating  the  target  price.  Here  is  how  participation  rates  and  program  output 
parameters  are  calibrated.  The  levels  of  program  output  in  the  base  year  (XP")  are  calibrated  to 
reconcile  actual  payments  made  with  the  actual  deficiency  payment  rates  in  each  sector.  Deficiency 
payments  are  defined  in  equation  4.  If  there  was  100-percent  program  participation  and  if  program 
yield  is  the  average  yield,  then  XP;  =  XD;  and  the  deficiency  payments  made  would  equal: 


DEFPAY;  =  XD;  •  (TP;  -  PL;)  if  PL;  >  PX; 

DEFPAY;  =  XD;  •  (TP;  -  PX;)  if  PL,  <  PX; 

where  the  difference  between  the  above  and  equation  4  is  that  potential  payments  are  made  on  total 
output  (XD;)  rather  than  a  participating  portion  (XP;).3  When  the  program  participation  rate  (XPR;, 
where  XPR;  =  XP/XDJ  equals  1 ,  the  two  calculations  of  DEFPAY;  are  equivalent.  This  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  true  XPR;.  It  is  found  as  the  ratio  of  the  two  calculations  of  DEFPAY;.  Since 
participation  is  not  universal,  there  are  payment  limitations,  yields  differ,  and  current  output  is  not 
exactly  the  basis  for  payment;  the  ratio  of  actual  to  potential  deficiency  payments  is  less  than  one. 
This  ratio  is  interpreted  as  the  benchmark  year  participation  rate  (XPR0;): 

Xp0  .  (TP0,  -  PL°)  =  XPR°; 

XD°  •  (TP°;  -  PL0;) 

where  the  data  on  deficiency  payments  made  are  used  directly  in  the  numerator,  and  the  denominator 
is  calculated  using  TP°;  and  PL°  as  published  (not  calibrated).  (Note:  if  PL"  <  PX",  the 
denominator  would  obviously  be  XD"  •  (TP°i-PX"L).) 

Since  participation  is  a  decision  based  on  variables  such  as  expected  future  prices  that  are  exogenous 
to  the  annual  CGE  model,  the  XPR;  may  be  left  as  exogenous  parameters.  Comparative  static 
exercises  must  then  be  interpreted  given  the  participation  rate.  This  form  of  the  FPGE  model  is 
useful  mainly  for  full  liberalization  experiments.  To  project  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  farm 
subsidization,  the  XPR;  must  be  endogenized  or  updated  in  some  way.  One  way  to  update  the  XPR; 
is  to  rely  on  an  econometric  model  that  can  simulate  program  output  (XP;)  such  as  FAPSIM  (Salathe 
and  others,  1982).  Another  way  is  to  assume  rational  expectations  and  to  add  participation  decision 


3Here  program  output  and  participating  output  are  taken  as  equivalent,  assuming  a  completely  coupled  policy.  If  the  policy 
is  completely  decoupled,  program  output  (XP)  is  exogenous.  If  there  is  a  parametric  relationship  between  participating  and 
program  output,  the  relationship  can  be  written  into  the  model. 
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equations  to  endogenously  determine  participation  rates  (Kilkenny,  1991).  The  question  is  what 
differs  among  producers  so  that  some  find  it  optimal  to  participate  and  others  find  it  optimal  not  to. 

Whether  the  XPR;  are  endogenous  or  exogenous,  national  program  output  (XPi)  is  defined  as: 

(5)  XP;  =  XPR;  •  XD;. 

Acreage  Reduction 

To  compensate  for  the  output-inducing  effects  of  the  support  programs,  farm  acts  since  1933  have 
included  provisions  that  constrain  primary  factor  use.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  authority 
to  require  acreage  limitations,  set-asides,  or  paid  land  diversion  programs  if  total  supplies  of  program 
crops  may  be  excessive.  Producers  must  comply  with  the  acreage  restrictions  to  be  eligible  for 
deficiency  payments,  loan  programs,  and  other  payments. 

All  acreage  reduction  programs  are  modeled  as  a  unified  restriction  on  the  participants’  cropland  in 
program  commodities  by  sector.  The  policy  instrument  is  the  acreage  reduction  percentage  by  crop 
(ARP;).  ARP;  is  the  proportion  of  program  participant  land  (LPi)  barred  from  production  under  all 
programs  in  effect  for  each  crop.  This  is  a  simple,  abstract  way  to  impose  acreage  reduction 
programs  in  a  model  without  imposing  the  restrictions  on  nonparticipants.  This  paper  focuses  on  the 
policy  specification,  not  the  model  of  land  use.  More  detailed  models  of  agricultural  land  use  and 
land  markets  are  by  Whalley  and  Wigle  (1988),  Hertel  and  Tsigas  (1988),  and  McDonald  (1990). 

The  supply  of  land  for  production  of  crop  i  (FSi>LAND)  is  constrained  by  the  total  land  supply  available 
(FS°  .land)  minus  the  acreage  that  is  set  aside  by  participants  complying  with  acreage  reduction 
restrictions: 

(6)  FSi  LAND  =  FS°iLAND  -  ARPj'LP; 

The  higher  the  set-aside  rates,  the  lower  is  the  supply  of  harvestable  program  cropland,  as  long  as 
participation  rates  remain  fixed.  Likewise,  the  higher  the  amount  of  participating  land,  the  lower  the 
supply  of  total  available  cropland.  If  yields  are  identical  between  participants  and  nonparticipants,  the 
participants’  supply  of  productive  cropland  is: 

(7)  LP-O-ARPi)  =  XPR;  •  FSi>LAND 

The  demand  for  land  in  sector  i  (FDj >LAND)  is  determined  according  to  the  first-order  conditions  for 
profit  maximization.  Returns  to  land  are  determined  at  the  rate  at  which  the  amount  of  land  supplied 
equals  the  amount  demanded. 

Any  direct  payments  that  are  made  to  compensate  farmers  for  conservation  reserve  and  other 
provisions  not  listed  in  table  2  are  grossed  into  an  aggregate  measure  of  decoupled  payments  called 
DIRPAY.  The  DIRPAY  are  credited  from  the  CCC  to  owners  of  claims  on  land  factor  income. 

Loan  and  Stocking  Programs 

While  the  deficiency  payment  scheme  supports  farm  income,  the  loan  program  supports  producer 
market  prices  and  smoothes  cash-flow  over  the  crop  year.  There  are  three  main  types  of  incidence  of 
the  loan  and  stocking  programs.  First,  stock  accumulation  supports  market  prices.  This  aspect 
provides  benefits  to  program  participants  and  nonparticipants  alike.  Second  is  the  nonrecourse  loan 
program’s  loan  forfeit  benefit.  Third  is  the  reduced  interest  expense  or  loan  subsidy  benefit. 
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There  are  also  two  variants  of  the  nonrecourse  loan  program  that  can  easily  be  modeled  but  are  not 
explicit  in  the  version  of  FPGE  GAMS  in  Appendix  I.  One  is  the  farmer-owned  reserve,  in  which 
farmers  are  compensated  but  hold  their  own  stocks;  the  other  is  the  marketing  loan  program,  which 
helps  maintain  U.S.  export  competitiveness  by  lowering  loan  repayment  rates  to  world  price  levels. 

Discussion  of  the  marketing  loan  program  is  postponed  to  the  section  on  trade  policies. 

< 

Price  Support  via  Stocking 

Under  the  loan  program,  a  farmer  pledges  his  crop  as  collateral  for  a  loan  from  the  CCC.  The  value 
of  a  farmer’s  crop  collateral  is  calculated  at  the  loan  rate  price.  If  the  market  price  is  not  sufficiently 
attractive  by  the  time  the  loan  is  due,  the  farmer  may  forfeit  all  or  part  of  the  pledged  crop  in  lieu  of 
repaying  all  or  part  of  the  loan.  The  CCC  has  "no  recourse"  but  to  accept  the  commodities  as  stocks 
and  retire  the  repaid  loan. 

Thus  when  market  prices  might  otherwise  be  low,  the  CCC  acts  to  increase  demand  by  accumulating 
stocks.  This  supports  market  prices.  Equivalently,  stock  accumulation  reduces  supply  available  to 
satisfy  final  demand.  Either  way,  increasing  stocks  will  increase  market  prices.  If  market  prices  rise 
above  a  "call  price,"  the  CCC  may  release  stocks,  which  will  increase  supplies  available  and  lower 
prices  on  the  market. 

Stocking  is  modeled  as  a  supply  shifter  in  the  FPGE  model.  Domestic  supply  available  for  domestic 
use  or  export  (XS;)  is  expressed  net  of  the  quantity  of  production  (XD;)  that  is  forfeited  (XFi): 

(8)  XS;  =  XD;  -  XF; 

This  redefinition  of  supply  from  total  production  (XD;)  to  nonstocked  production  (XSi)  is  also  carried 
through  the  functions  describing  the  transformation  of  output  between  domestic  and  export  uses.  In 
the  determination  of  market-clearing  prices,  this  formulation  underscores  the  distinction  between 
normal  inventory  demand  (DST;)  valued  at  market  prices  (P;)  and  CCC  stock  accumulations  (XF;) 
valued  at  producer  prices  (PX;). 

It  is  a  challenge  modeling  the  commodity  stocking  program  to  interpret  and  reconcile  economywide 
data  with  individual  crop  and  program  data.  The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  (NIP A)  treat 
farm  program  demand  as  part  of  overall  government  demand  (GD;).  Thus,  a  basic  economywide 
CGE  model  database  not  focused  on  agricultural  policies  confounds  stocks  forfeited  (XF;)  with 
government  final  demand  (GDi).  Furthermore,  government  use  of  CCC  commodities  for  school  lunch 
programs  and  other  programs  is  defined  as  exogenous  (not  loan  program)  government  demand,  so  the 
data  on  net  CCC  stock  changes  are  not  useful  because  those  data  confound  farm  program  stock 
changes  with  other  changes. 

To  endogenize  the  farm  program  stocking  portion  of  government  commodity  purchases,  the  forfeits 
into  stocked  commodities  (XF;)  are  first  net  out  of  total  government  demand  (GDJ  data.  Then,  these 
GD;  are  used  to  calibrate  GLES;,  the  share  of  government  expenditures  per  sector  exclusive  of  farm 
program  stock  accumulation  spending.  Government  demand  for  agricultural  product  i  is  then  inter¬ 
pretable  as  the  share  (GLESj)  of  total  nonprogram  government  spending  on  goods  and  services. 

The  stock  purchase  program  is  designed  to  stabilize  the  market  price  near  the  loan  rate.  The  equation 
in  the  model  expresses  the  amount  of  crop  collateral  forfeited  (XFj)  as  an  exponential  function 
(<Pi  >  1)  of  the  ratio  of  the  parametric  loan  rate  (PL;)  and  the  endogenous  producer  market  price 
(PXJ: 

(9)  XF;  =  XF00;  +  XF”  •  (PLj/PX;)^ 
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Note  how  this  equation  works.  If  the  endogenous  ratio  PL/PX  does  not  change  from  the  base  year, 
the  equation  replicates  the  data  on  stocking  that  year  (XF°).4  If  the  ratio  is  higher  (the  loan  rate  is 
relatively  more  attractive),  more  commodities  are  forfeited  (XFT)  and  accumulated  by  the  CCC. 
Marketable  supplies  decrease,  so  producer  market  prices  (PX)  in  each  sector  rise  toward  the  loan  rate 
(PL). 

The  total  cost  to  the  CCC  of  accumulating  crops  at  producer  market  prices  (CCCE)  is: 

(10)  CCCE  =  Ej  XF-PX; 

This  is  a  government  expenditure  that  must  be  met  by  government  revenue  or  borrowing. 

Although  the  FPGE  model  is  a  contemporaneous  flow  model,  it  can  simulate  the  drawing  down  of 
start-of-period  inventory  when  market  prices  rise  above  the  call  rates.  This  potentiality  is  handled  by 
setting  the  lower  bound  on  XF;  below  zero  by  the  (negative)  level  of  start-of-period  inventories.  In 
effect,  as  market  prices  rise  above  loan  rates,  this  simulates  marketable  supplies  exceeding  current 
production  by  the  amount  of  destocking  simulated  according  to  equation  9. 

The  basic  loan  rate  is  not  always  the  price  around  which  market  prices  are  stabilized.  If  the  basic 
loan  rate  is  higher  than  prevailing  world  prices,  to  stabilize  domestic  prices  near  the  basic  loan  rate 
would  imply  that  farmers  would  rather  forfeit  their  crops  than  export.  Export  markets  may  be  lost, 
as  indeed  it  was  feared  that  they  were  in  the  early  1980’s.  There  are  two  provisions  in  the  1985  farm 
act  (as  amended)  to  deal  with  this  problem.  First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  to 
announce  a  lower  loan  rate  (Findley)  around  which  market  prices  will  be  supported,  and  pay  loan 
deficiency  payments  to  make  up  the  income  difference.  In  that  case,  the  Findley  loan  rate  is  the  loan 
repayment  rate  and  the  reference  price  for  deficiency  payments;  but,  there  is  no  change  to  the  model. 
Second,  the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  employ  the  "marketing  loan"  program  if  the  loan  rate 
exceeds  world  market  prices.  The  modeling  of  that  program,  since  it  has  important  trade 
implications,  is  discussed  in  the  section  on  trade  policies. 

Loan  Forfeit  Benefits 

As  suggested  above,  the  nonrecourse  loan  program  enables  participating  farmers  to  hold  crops  at 
storage  cost  for  later  sale  at  a  better  price.  The  loan  rate  (PL;)  is  the  policy  instrument.  The  farmer 
forfeiting  the  pledged  crop  receives  the  loan  rate  price  per  unit  forfeited  rather  than  just  the  market 
price  per  unit.  This  is  the  loan  forfeit  benefit  (LFBi).  The  model  determines  the  loan  forfeit  benefit 
as  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate,  PL;,  and  the  variable  producer  market  price,  PX;,  times  the 
quantity  forfeited,  XF;: 

(1 1)  LFBS  =  XFi  •  (PLj  -  PXi)  if  PL;  >  PX; 

LFBi  =  0  if  PL;  <;  PX; 

The  CCC  gains  title  to  commodities  put  up  as  collateral,  then  returns  only  the  title  to  quantities  not 
forfeited.  The  cost  to  the  CCC  of  accumulating  commodities  through  forfeits  is  the  loan  rate  times 
the  amount  forfeited,  while  the  value  of  the  commodities  is  the  producer  market  price  times  the 
amount  forfeited.  This  valuation  difference  is  borne  by  the  CCC  as  part  of  operating  expenses  as  an 


^The  data  on  XF,  are  obtained  directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  section  responsible  for  table  3.19  in  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  July  issue,  any  year).  The  data  are  aggregated  and  normalized  using  the  program 
FARMDATA  GAMS  shown  in  Appendix  II. 
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inventory  valuation  adjustment.  The  CCC  pays  E-,  XF^PL;  for  commodities  worth  only  E;  XF^PX;  at 
producer  market  prices.  In  other  words,  this  inventory  value  difference  is  the  loan  forfeit  benefit. 

The  CCC  inventory  valuation  adjustment  is  recorded  in  National  Income  and  Product  Account  data  as 
part  of  current  surplus  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  1982).  These  data  are  used  to  calibrate  PL;0,  given 
the  data  on  XF"  and  PX°: 

(11’)  PL°  =  LFBiTXF”  +  PX° 


Producer  Incentive  Equivalent 

The  deficiency  payments  and  loan  forfeit  benefits  provide  the  bulk  of  the  additional  incentives  to 
employ  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  agriculture.  Any  assessments  that  farmers  must  pay  directly  offset 
those  incentives.  These  three  elements  are  summed  into  the  producer  incentive  equivalent  (PIE;): 

(12)  PIE;  =  (DEFPAYj  +  LFB;  -  ASSMNTO/XDj 

How  does  a  change  in  a  policy  affect  markets?  Consider  the  following  example  of  changing  the 
target  price.  If  a  higher  target  price  is  announced,  this  increases  DEFPAY  and  thus  the  specific 
subsidy  PIE.  This  raises  value-added  in  the  sector.  Primary  factor  employment  in  the  sector  rises 
and  increases  (shifts  out)  supply.  An  increase  in  output,  ceteris  paribus,  lowers  the  market-clearing 
price.  This  further  increases  the  deficiency  payment  rate  and  program  expenditures. 

Without  supply  controls,  payment  limitations,  or  stock  accumulation,  the  deficiency  payment  program 
is  infeasible.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  a  CGE  model.  High  deficiency  payments  can  attract  so 
much  labor  and  capital  into  the  supported  sectors  that  excessive  supplies  drive  market  prices  down. 

In  the  real  world,  a  policy  of  unconstrained  guaranteed  prices  could  break  the  public  bank.  In  a 
model,  such  a  policy  would  lead  to  violation  of  the  nonzero  price  condition,  so  there  would  be  no 
feasible  solution.  This  is  in  fact  what  happened  during  the  early  stages  of  model  development  when 
we  added  explicitly  fixed  target  prices  but  had  no  loan/stocking  program  or  acreage  controls. 

The  FPGE  model’s  set  of  target  prices,  loan  rates,  stocking,  acreage  reduction,  and  PIE  equations 
provide  a  feasible  set  of  equations  and  conditions  for  domestic  farm  policy.  Given  participation  and 
set-aside  rates,  any  increases  in  target  prices  or  loan  rates  shift  supply  out  and  so  lower  the  market- 
clearing  price.  Farm  income  rises,  however,  because  it  is  supported  by  the  deficiency  payments  and 
forfeit  benefits.  If  deficiency  payments  are  decoupled  from  current  output,  then  program  output  (XPj) 
should  be  left  exogenous,  and  increases  in  deficiency  payments  accrue  to  the  owners  of  the  relatively 
fixed  factor  of  production,  land.  In  either  case,  as  long  as  market  prices  are  below  loan  rates, 
deficiency  payments  will  also  be  invariant  to  changes  in  market  prices.  The  loan  forfeit  benefits  (and 
thus  PIE  and  CCCE),  however,  will  remain  endogenous  and  rise  with  increases  in  stocking  and  the 
excesses  of  loan  rates  above  market  prices. 


Loan  Subsidy  Benefits 

Under  the  loan  program,  the  value  of  a  farmer’s  crop  collateral  is  calculated  at  the  loan  rate  price. 
During  the  period  of  the  loan,  farmers  may  redeem  their  crop  collateral  by  repaying  the  loan  principal 
plus  interest  at  a  special  interest  rate.  Since  the  interest  rate  charged  by  the  CCC  is  usually  lower 
than  the  market  rate,  the  nonrecourse  loan  program  provides  what  is  called  the  loan  subsidy  benefit 
(LSB,). 
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Producers  receive  the  LSB;  at  the  loan  subsidy  benefit  rate  (LSBRJ  per  unit  of  collateral  pledged 
(XLi): 


(13)  LSBj  =  LSBR,  •  XL; 

The  quantity  of  commodities  put  under  loan  (XL,)  equals  the  pledge  rate  (XLRJ  times  output  (XD;): 

(14)  XL;  =  XLR^XDj 

Because  the  decision  to  put  up  collateral  is  based  on  expectations  of  variables  exogenous  to  the  CGE 
model,  the  crop  collateral  pledge  rates  (XLRJ  are  exogenous  and  set  at  XLRj  =  XL'/XD®  where  the 
XL"  are  normalized  versions  of  the  data  on  the  quantity  of  each  crop  pledged  in  the  benchmark  year 
under  the  loan  program.* * * * 5 

The  loan  subsidy  benefit  rates  (LSBRj)  rates  are  not  simple  interest  rate  subsidies.  CCC  loans  are 
taken  out  for  different  amounts  of  time  by  various  borrowers,  and  the  interest  rate  differential  varies 
inversely  to  the  underlying  market  interest  rate.  The  LSBR;  are  calibrated  to  reconcile  both  with  total 
net  interest  paid  and  the  face  value  of  loans  to  each  sector.  The  face  value  of  loans  made  (LMFAJ  is 
the  quantity  of  crop  collateral  (XL;)  times  the  loan  rate  (PL;): 

(15)  LMFA;  =  XL, -PL; 

Total  net  interest  paid  (NIP)  by  the  CCC  is  the  interest  paid  by  the  government  on  the  funds  lent  less 
the  interest  received  on  all  forms  of  commodity  loans  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  1982). 6  Net 
interest  paid  by  the  government  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  by 
farmers,  and  so  it  is  used  to  calibrate  the  loan  subsidy  benefits  (NIP  =  £;  LSB;)  .  It  is  assumed  that 
each  sector  receives  a  share  of  loan  subsidy  benefits  that  equals  the  sector’s  share  in  total  loans  made 
at  face  value,  per  unit  of  collateral: 

(16)  LSBRj  •  XL;  =  LMFA:  •  NIP 

EiLMFA; 


where  the  observed  data  on  the  value  of  loans  made  (LMFAj)  are  used.7  The  loan  subsidy  benefit 
reduces  the  costs  of  borrowing  for  participating  producers.  Interest  payments  that  would  have  been 
made  by  farmers  into  the  consolidated  capital  account  are  instead  allocated  directly  to  farm  house¬ 
holds.  To  reflect  this,  the  LSBi  are  modeled  as  income  transfers  from  the  CCC  to  the  agricultural 
capital  institution,  which  ultimately  distributes  market  and  program  income  to  farm  households. 
They  are  not  included  in  the  producer  incentive  equivalents  (PIEi). 


^The  data  on  XL,  used  in  this  model  were  obtained  directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  section  responsible  for 

table  3.19  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  July  issue,  any  year).  The  BEA  obtains  monthly  data 

from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  prepares  annual  calendar  year  summaries  by  crop.  An  alternative  source  of  data 

is  Agricultural  Statistics  (USDA,  any  year)  in  the  tables  titled  "Price-support  operations"  by  crop  and  crop  marketing  year.  As 
with  alternative  data  on  target  prices  and  deficiency  payments,  alternative  data  must  be  adjusted  to  the  calendar  year  basis  of 

the  rest  of  the  model. 

6Data  on  net  interest  paid  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  Budgetary 
Office  reports  such  as  the  Mid-Session  Reviews  or  the  "History  of  Budgetary  Expenditures"  (USDA,  any  year) 

7The  data  on  the  face  value  of  loans  made  by  crop  per  fiscal  year  are  taken  from  "History  of  Budgetary  Expenditures" 
prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (USDA,  any  year).  These  data  are  used  to  determine  the 
shares  to  each  sector  of  total  loans  made,  so  the  fiscal  year  frequency  is  not  a  problem.  Aggregation  and  normalization  are  done 
in  the  FARMDATA  GAMS  program  in  Appendix  II. 
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Trade  Policies 

The  United  States  has  developed  agricultural  trade  policies  primarily  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  its 
domestic  farm  income  and  price  support  programs.  In  the  past,  import  controls  were  imposed  to  stop 
foreign  supplies  from  flooding  markets  in  which  government  stocking  activities  supported  domestic 
prices.  Export  promotion  has  been  authorized  since  1935,  but  only  recently  has  the  United  States 
used  countervailing  subsidies  on  exports  of  traditional  U.S.  agricultural  exports  that  have  faced 
increasing  competition  from  other  subsidized  producers. 

Export  Programs 

The  1985  farm  act  authorized  export  subsidy,  promotion,  and  export  credit  guarantee  programs 
(Ackerman  and  Smith,  1990).  These  export  provisions  were  in  addition  to  ongoing  concessionary 
sales  under  "Food  for  Progress"  and  Public  Law  480.  None  of  these  sales  are  allowed  to  displace 
commercial  sales  or  affect  world  market  prices. 

The  export  promotion  programs  that  may,  however,  affect  trade  and  world  prices  are  the  Targeted 
Assistance  and  the  Market  Development  and  Expansion  Programs,  collectively  called  Export 
Enhancement  Programs.  Under  the  version  called  "Export  PIK"  (payment  in  kind)  programs,  the 
government  compensates  exporters  in  kind  or  otherwise  for  the  difference  between  the  reference 
world  price  and  the  contracted  sale  price  to  a  specific  country.  This  program  is  designed  to  increase 
the  volume  of  U.S.  exports.  Given  that  the  United  States  is  large  in  the  world  markets  for  some  food 
and  feed  grains,  changes  in  the  volume  of  U.S.  exports  may  affect  world  prices  for  them. 

The  extent  to  which  the  concessional  exports  augment  rather  than  simply  displace  regular  commercial 
sales  is  called  additionality.  Additionality  is  an  increasing  function  of  the  importer’s  elasticity  of 
demand  (Houck,  1986a).  In  this  model,  we  use  high  elasticities  of  foreign  demand  for  our  exports 
(e-X  This  implies  that  we  assume  high  additionality.  The  effect  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
is  to  lower  "world"  prices  for  U.S.  exports  (PWE;)  relative  to  other  country  export  prices  (PWSEJ, 
which  are  assumed  exogenous.  On  net,  the  price  of  U.S.  exports  to  world  customers  is  lower  under 
the  program.  There  is  only  a  small  effect  on  the  U.S.  domestic  price  of  exportables  (PE;). 

The  export  enhancement  subsidy  is  expressed  in  the  FPGE  model  as  an  ad  valorem  markup  (TEE) 
over  the  U.S.  export  price  (PWE)  to  be  received  by  exporters.  TEE  makes  up  the  difference  between 
the  low  prices  paid  for  U.S.  exports  (PWE*  EXR)  and  the  prices  domestic  suppliers  receive  for 
exportables  (PE): 

(17)  PE;  =  EXR  •  PWE;  •  (1+TEE;) 

where  EXR  is  the  (direct  quote)  exchange  rate  of  dollars  to  foreign  currency.  An  increase  in  the 
average  rates  of  targeted  export  assistance  or  export  PIK  payments  lowers  the  customers’  cost  for 
U.S.  exported  products  (PWE;)  relative  to  any  other  export  supply  price  (PWSE^). 

Export  volume  in  markets  where  the  United  States  is  "large"  is  inversely  related  to  the  U.S.  export 
price  (PWE;).  An  increase  in  the  export  subsidy  rate  decreases  PWE,  relative  to  PWSE;.  Total 
export  volume  rises: 

(18)  E;  =  EBAR;  •  (PWSEi/PWEif 

Do  not  overlook  the  expenditure  side.  The  Export  Enhancement  Program  provides  export  subsidies 
disbursed  as  in-kind  payments  to  U.S.  exporters.  The  titles  to  stocks  used  to  implement  the  scheme 
simply  redefine  part  of  the  cost  of  CCC  stocks  carried  over  from  previous  periods  as  export  bonus 
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expenditures.  This  transfer  between  accounts  results  in  no  net  effect  on  retail  prices  (Pj  and  PEi).  It 
is  assumed  that  the  bonuses  will  be  made  only  out  of  stocks,  not  out  of  current  CCC  accumulations. 

The  export  subsidies  (EEPi)  are  a  cost  item  on  the  government  budget  and  are  credited  to  the  owners 
of  the  claims  on  export  income  through  the  domestic  value  of  exports: 

(19)  EEPj  =  TEE;  •  PWE,  •  E;  •  EXR 
Marketing  Loans 

If  the  world  market  price  is  above  the  loan  rate,  the  operation  of  the  domestic  loan  programs  poses 
little  threat  to  U.S.  export  competitiveness.  Since  1982,  however,  world  prices  have  fallen  below 
U.S.  loan  rates.  Without  amendments  to  the  farm  act,  U.S.  export  prices  would  have  been  supported 
near  the  basic  or  the  Findley  loan  rates,  which  were  both  above  competitor’s  prices.  This  would 
dampen  U.S.  trade  (Hanthorn  and  Glauber,  1987). 

The  marketing  loan  program  is  designed  to  make  U.S.  exports  available  at  world  prices.  Participants 
are  allowed  to  repay  their  commodity  loans  at  the  prevailing  world  market  prices  rather  than  at  the 
loan  rate.  Having  cleared  their  loan  and  redeemed  their  crops,  producers  can  sell  the  crops  at  the 
world  market  price,  and  pick  up  increased  loan  forfeit  benefits  to  makeup  for  the  shortfall  in  price. 
This  benefit  is  called  the  marketing  loan  gain. 

When  marketing  loan  programs  are  in  effect,  the  U.S.  market  price  is  stabilized  near  the  world  price. 
The  1985  farm  act  stipulated  that  the  marketing  loan  repayment  rate  should  be  the  higher  of  the  world 
market  price  or  a  given  percentage  of  the  current  loan  rate.  The  formulas  and  regulations  are 
described  in  detail  in  Hanthorn  and  Glauber  (1987).  The  argument  that  the  marketing  loan  repayment 
rate  serves  as  a  price  floor  can  also  be  found  in  Glauber  (1986).  This  is  modeled  by  using  the 
marketing  loan  repayment  rate  (MLPL;)  in  the  equation  for  price  support  via  government  stocking 
(equation  9)  rather  than  the  loan  rate: 

(9’)  XF;  =  XF00;  +  XF°;  •  (PXi/MLPLi)''i 

While  this  feature  of  the  program  stabilizes  market  prices  toward  the  stipulated  MLPL,  the  program 
does  not  reduce  returns  to  producers  due  to  the  provision  of  marketing  loan  gains.  The  marketing 
loan  gain  (MLG;)  is  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  the  marketing  loan  program  repayment 
rate  times  the  quantity  of  the  crop  redeemed  from  under  loan  (XLj-XFi).  We  assume  that  all  pledged 
commodities  not  forfeited  are  redeemed  at  the  marketing  loan  repayment  rate  when  such  a  program  is 
in  effect: 

(20)  MLG;  =  (XLi-XF^tPLi-MLPLi) 

The  marketing  loan  gain  would  be  added  into  PIE  for  each  sector  in  which  it  is  available.  These 
gains  to  farmers  are  also  a  cost  to  the  government.  The  sum  cost  over  all  crops  for  which  marketing 
loans  are  offered  is  included  explicitly  in  the  government  budget.  The  great  costs  of  the  marketing 
loan  program  have  been  weighed  against  the  benefits  of  maintaining  U.S.  exports,  and  thus  marketing 
loans  have  been  made  available  only  to  cotton  rice  producers  in  the  past,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  used  in  the  future. 
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Import  Programs 


The  President  has  the  authority  under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  to 
impose  import  restrictions  to  protect  domestic  support  programs.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
monitors  and  administers  the  Section  22  import  restrictions.  This  act  was  not  invoked  until  1953  to 
apply  quotas  against  manufactured  dairy  product  imports.  It  has  been  invoked  for  a  variety  of 
agricultural  products  since  then  (USDA,  1988).  This  section  considers  both  import  quotas  and  tariffs. 
First,  we  review  the  modeling  of  import  demand. 

As  in  the  basic  model,  this  model  invokes  an  Armington  assumption  to  distinguish  domestic  from 
foreign  goods  in  demand.8  Imports  are  assumed  to  be  imperfect  substitutes  for  the  domestic  versions 
of  the  goods.  Consumers  purchase  a  mix  of  the  two  types  of  commodities.  This  mix  is  a  constant 
elasticity  of  substitution  [CES]  aggregation  of  the  imported  and  domestically  produced  versions  of  the 
good: 

(21)  X  =  A*(6*MP  +  (1-6)  •  XXD")'1/p 

(sector  subscripts  are  dropped  for  simplicity)  where  A  is  a  demand  shift  term,  the  6  are  shares,  and 
the  elasticity  of  substitution  (<j)  is  expressed  as  1/(1  -Fp).  This  implies  that  the  domestic  sales  price 
(P)  is  a  CES  aggregation  of  the  imported  version  price  (PM)  and  the  domestic  version  price  (PD): 

(22)  P  =  1/c  •  [6" •  PM1'"  +  (1-6)"  •  PD1'"]  1/(1"> 

Consumer  demand  is  the  outcome  of  utility  maximization,  given  prices  and  budget  constraints.  The 
dual  to  this  is  expenditure  minimization.  The  mix  or  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  goods  in  total 
demand  (M/XXD)  is  accordingly  determined  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  composite  good  (X).  The 
optimal  ratio  is  given  by  the  first-order  condition  as  a  function  of  relative  prices  as: 

(23)  M/XXD  =  [(PD/PM)  «6/(l-6)]" 

Tariffs 

The  average  tariff  rate  on  all  imports  to  the  United  States  is  about  4  percent.  The  United  States 
collects  above-average  tariffs  on  imports  of  nuts,  tobacco  and  products,  vegetables,  peanuts, 
processed  dairy  products,  canned  and  frozen  foods,  and  textiles. 

A  tariff  is  a  tax  on  imports,  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer  to  the  government.  In  the  CGE  model, 
all  tariffs  are  expressed  as  a  proportional  markup  over  the  world  import  price.  Any  specific  tariffs 
are  converted  to  their  ad  valorem  equivalents  by  dividing  tariff  revenues  by  the  value  of  imports  at 
world  prices.  An  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  (TM;)  over  a  given  world  price  of  imports  (PWMj) 
increases  the  domestic  dollar  import  price  PM;: 

(24)  PMi  =  PWM;  •  (1  +  TM;)  •  EXR 

Since  import  demand  is  inversely  related  to  price  (first-order  condition,  equation  23),  the  addition  of 
tariffs  reduces  import  demand.  The  tariff  revenues  received  (TARIFF)  go  to  the  government: 

(25)  TARIFF  =  TM;  •  Mi  •  PWM,  •  EXR 


*The  original  Armington  framework  is  by  Armington  (1969).  For  discussion  of  its  appropriateness  in  CGE  models,  see 
Whalley  and  Yeung  (1984)  and  the  critique  by  Alston  and  others  (1990). 
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Quotas 


In  1986,  the  United  States  continued  the  historic  pattern  of  global  quotas  (limits  on  the  quantity  or 
value  of  specified  imports  from  all  countries)  on  cotton,  dairy  products,  peanuts,  sugar,  and  certain 
sugar  products  (IMF,  1987). 

By  creating  an  artificial  scarcity,  quotas  raise  the  price  of  the  import  so  that  the  prices  of  domestically 
produced  import-competing  goods  can  also  rise.  This  is  how  quotas  support  domestic  market  prices 
above  world  prices.  The  protected  domestic  producer  receives  the  high  price  per  unit  of  domestic 
product  either  directly  from  the  consumer  or  indirectly  from  a  processor.  The  high  domestic  price  of 
the  imported  product  also  provides  scarcity  rent  income  to  entrepreneurs.  The  difference  between  the 
high  domestic  price  and  the  low  world  price  per  unit  imported  is  captured  as  premia  by  those  with  the 
license  to  trade  the  restricted  commodities. 

The  parameters  of  the  unconstrained  demand  function  equation  21  must  be  calibrated  from  the 
observed,  constrained  demand  behavior.  The  first  question  to  ask  in  modeling  quotas  is  whether  or 
not  consumers  are  also  rationed  at  the  premia-ridden  prices  (Dervis  and  others,  1982).  If  they  are 
rationed,  the  observed  mix  in  demand  is  not  the  mix  that  would  be  chosen  at  the  observed  relative 
prices.  For  this  model  of  the  United  States,  it  is  assumed  that  the  observed  levels  of  imports  and 
domestic  good  consumption  reflect  optimal  demand  behavior  at  the  prevailing  (distorted)  relative 
prices.  The  problem  then  reduces  to  determining  what  domestic  import  prices  would  be  if  there  were 
no  quota  (Neary  and  Roberts,  1980). 

The  United  States  is  small  in  international  markets  for  the  quota  commodities  of  sugar  and  dairy 
products  (Anderson,  1988).  Thus,  the  world  price  (times  the  exchange  rate  plus  any  tariffs)  gives  the 
domestic  price  of  imports  without  quotas.  This  is  PM;  in  the  model.  The  observed  PM;  and  PD;  are 
used  to  calibrate  the  demand  functions  for  the  mix  of  imports  and  domestic  versions  in  the  benchmark 
year. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  trace  the  quota  premia  to  the  recipients.  The  domestic  producers  of  the 
import-competing  versions  do  not  necessarily  capture  the  quota  premia.  Quota  premia  go  to  the 
licensed  traders,  who  may  even  be  foreign  suppliers.  For  example,  the  U.S.  trade  policy  for  sugar  is 
a  quota-cum-tariff  (Lord  and  Barry,  1990).9  The  licenses  to  export  sugar  to  the  United  States  are 
assigned  country  by  country.  The  sugar  exporters  pick  up  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  U.S.  price  plus  the  tariff.  U.S.  sugar  importers  pay  the  tariff  duty  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
most  of  the  premia  accrue  to  the  foreign  exporters.  Under  the  sugar  policy,  the  foreigners  share  the 
premia  with  the  U.S.  Government.  In  the  dairy  sector,  about  90  percent  of  the  licenses  to  import  are 
distributed  to  cheese-importing  firms,  the  rest  to  U.S.  dairy  processors  according  to  their  share  in 
domestic  production.  Under  the  dairy  policy,  private  domestic  groups  get  the  premia. 

With  quotas,  any  difference  between  the  domestic  price  of  imports  (PM;)  and  what  foreign  suppliers 
charge  (PWM;)  (plus  tariffs)  is  the  premium  (PREMIUM;)  received  by  licensed  traders  for  each  unit 
imported: 

(26)  PREMIUM;  =  {PM;  -  [PWM;-(1+TM^-EXR]}  •  M; 


’For  sectors  such  as  sugar  where  the  government  both  collects  duties  and  imposes  quotas,  the  model  determines  the  tariff 
revenues  according  to  the  equations  (24’)  and  (25),  and  determines  the  premia  according  to  (26).  That  is,  the  premium  does 
not  double-count  the  tariffs  collected  by  the  government. 
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These  premia  are  distributed  to  the  owners  of  nonfarm  capital  because  they  are  picked  up  only  by 
licensed  traders  (not  milk,  sugarcane,  or  sugarbeet  producers).10 

The  quota  policy  instrument  is  the  level  of  allowed  imports.  It  is  explicitly  modeled  as  a  constraint 
(upper  bound)  on  imports  of  quota  sectors  (Miq): 

(27)  Miq  =  Miq 

The  addition  of  this  constraint  will  interfere  with  the  determination  of  the  optimal  mix  of  imports  in 
the  consumption  bundle  (equation  23)  unless  something  else  can  vary.  The  additional  variable  is 
TMQiq,  the  flexibility  in  the  domestic  price  of  imported  versions  of  quota  goods  that  reflects  the 
premium  induced  by  the  scarcity  of  imports: 

(24’)  PMiq  =  PWMiq  •  (1  +TMiq+TMQiq)  •  EXR 

The  TMQiq  are  endogenous  tariff  equivalents  of  the  quota  premia  per  unit  imported: 

(28)  TMQiq  =  PREMIUM;,/ (EXR  •  Miq  •  PWMiq) 

TMQiq  does  not  function  as  a  fixed  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  quota.  TMQiq  is  endogenous  because 
the  premium  is  endogenous.  The  price  domestic  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  (PMiq)  for  the  fixed 
level  of  imports  under  the  quota  does  not  change  even  if  world  prices  change.  For  example,  a 
decrease  in  the  world  price  of  dairy  products  at  the  U.S.  border  (PWM^)  relative  to  the  domestic 
price  raises  the  premium  to  U.S.  licensed  importers.  There  is  no  change  in  domestic  prices,  imports, 
or  domestic  supply. 

The  U.S.  sugar  policy  is  such  that  the  administration  can  use  the  quota  to  maintain  domestic  prices  at 
the  desired  support  level  regardless  of  fluctuations  in  domestic  demand  or  domestic  supply.  Because 
changes  in  domestic  demand  or  supply  shift  the  import  demand  schedule,  domestic  price  stability  is 
achieved  by  shifting  the  quota  constraint.  This  is  accomplished  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
period  of  time  during  which  the  quota  can  be  filled.  In  effect,  this  relaxes  or  tightens  the  restriction 
for  a  given  period.  It  is  modeled  by  using  equation  27  to  fix  the  domestic  price  (P,ugar),  and  allowing 
the  quota  level  of  imports  (M,ugar)  to  be  determined  endogenously  to  maintain  that  price. 

Dairy  Policies 

The  price  of  milk  is  determined  by  the  derived  demand  for  milk  as  an  intermediate  good  in  dairy 
product  manufacturing  relative  to  market  supply.  The  dairy  policy  relies  on  supporting  that  price 
through  a  two-tier  grading  and  milk-pricing  system,  direct  dairy  product  purchases,  and  import  quotas 
that  shift  domestic  demand. 

The  artificially  high  demand  for  domestically  produced  milk  is  induced  by  the  artificial  scarcity  of 
imported  milk  products  due  to  the  quotas.  The  quotas  are  modeled  as  explained  above.  Unlike 
sugar,  the  dairy  quota  period  is  not  fungible.  To  maintain  domestic  prices  at  the  desired  support 
level,  the  government  may  directly  purchase  butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  other  dairy 
products.  This  reduces  marketable  supplies  as  in  stocked  program  crops. 


“The  data  on  world  prices  for  sugar  are  taken  from  Barry  and  Angelo  (1988)  and  Morkre  (1990).  Data  for  the  dairy 
processing  sector  are  secondary  estimates  from  Anderson  (1990).  Information  about  "who  gets  the  premia"  in  the  dairy  industry 
is  interpreted  from  USDA  (1988)  and  from  Anderson  (1988). 
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Price  Support 


The  direct  purchase  program  in  the  dairy  processing  sector  is  modeled  by  the  same  equation  that 
determines  government  stocking  of  food  grains  and  feed  crops  under  the  nonrecourse  loan  program. 
The  difference  between  stocks  accumulated  as  direct  purchases  or  as  loan  collateral  is  largely  semantic 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer.  The  difference  is  that  price  support  afforded  by  direct 
purchases  must  be  absolute,  while  the  loan  program  allows  for  slack  between  market  and  loan  prices. 
This  difference  is  reflected  in  the  model  by  specifying  the  stocking  function  as  highly  elastic  in  the 
direct  purchase  sectors.  This  results  in  a  direct  purchase  behavior  that  maintains  producer  prices  at 
the  support  level. 


Dairy  Assessments 

As  with  the  grain  programs,  dairy  production  must  be  constrained  to  avoid  breaking  the  public  bank. 
Two  programs  were  legislated  in  the  1985  farm  act.  One  was  the  whole  herd  buyout  program;  the 
other  was  the  milk  diversion  program.  Both  programs  compensate  participants  for  reducing 
production,  in  cash.  This  cash  is  provided  by  lowering  the  milk  support  price  received  by  producers. 
The  handlers  continue  to  pay  the  support  price  by  law,  but  the  difference  is  returned  to  the 
government  to  be  distributed  only  to  participating  producers. 

These  programs  are  modeled  by  adding  a  tax  on  dairy  products  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  assessments 
per  unit  sold.  This  specific  tax  (ASSMNT^)  enters  the  model  through  the  equation  for  PIE: 

(12)  PIE^  =  (LFB^  -  ASSMNTdairy)/XD<iaior 

where  the  effect  of  the  direct  purchase  program  on  producer  returns  is  reflected  by  LFB^  (direct 
purchase  accumulations  have  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  forfeits  at  the  support  price);  but  some  of 
those  benefits  are  returned  to  the  CCC  via  assessments,  to  be  distributed  only  to  participants.  The 
compensation  to  participants  is  distributed  as  a  direct  transfer  and  grossed  into  the  direct  transfer 
variable  (DIRPAY). 


Tax  Policies 

CGE  analyses  of  tax  policies  have  previously  been  published  by  Ballard  and  others  (1985)  and, 
focusing  on  the  farm  sector,  Hertel  and  Tsigas  (1988).  Both  studies  find  that  agricultural  households 
pay  taxes  at  lower  rates  than  households  claiming  mostly  nonfarm  income  in  the  United  States. 

Hertel  and  Tsigas  calibrate  these  preferential  tax  rates  entirely  at  the  farm  household  level.  They 
found  that  effective  tax  rates  on  capital  and  labor  income  were  lower  for  agricultural  than  non- 
agricultural  sectors.  In  contrast  to  the  approach  taken  by  Hertel  and  Tsigas,  taxes  in  this  model  are 
calibrated  separately  at  the  factor,  institution,  and  household  levels.  Factor  taxes,  such  as  social 
security,  are  paid  on  value-added  to  primary  factors  and  are,  in  principle,  the  same  across  sectors. 

Enterprise  tax  rates  are  calibrated  at  the  institutional  level  because  there  are  three  main  differences 
between  farm  and  nonfarm  tax  liability  determination.  First,  farm  businesses  are  allowed  to  use  the 
cash  method  of  accounting.  Second,  depreciation  allowances  are  different  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
capital.  Third,  farmers  can  take  advantage  of  special  provisions  for  fertilizer  and  soil  conditioning 
expenditures  (although  this  is  best  modeled  explicitly,  as  shown  below). 
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Farm  Income  Taxes 


Income  taxes  are  paid  on  gross  household  income,  with  the  rates  differing  across  income  classes  and 
between  farm  and  nonfarm  households.  The  household  income  tax  rates  used  in  the  model  are 
calculated  from  the  actual  data  on  income  taxes  paid  over  gross  income  by  group.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  taxable  portion  of  income  is  invariant  to  changes  in  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Input  Tax  Credits 

Previous  farm  acts  included  tax  credits  on  fuels  used  on  the  farm.  The  1985  act  provided  for  some 
tax  credits  for  land  improvements.  These  can  both  be  modeled  as  subsidies  on  intermediate  goods 
used  in  production  received  per  unit  of  the  input  used  (SUBR)  from  the  government.  To  take  input 
subsidies  into  account,  the  PVA  is  adjusted  as  follows: 

(3’)  PVA;  =  [(1-ITAXi)  •  PXJ  -  EjIOj  i  •  (Pj-SUBRj  L)  +  PIE; 

To  model  the  input  subsidy  as  a  tax  credit,  the  indirect  taxes  received  by  the  government  are  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  each  sector,  EjlOj,;  •  SUBRj 


Farm  Program  Expenditures 

The  fundamental  discipline  of  Walrasian  CGE  modeling  is  to  maintain  receipt/expenditure  balance  and 
market  clearing.  Furthermore,  all  policy  instruments  and  parameters  of  program  behavioral  equations 
must  be  calibrated  so  that  benchmark  simulation  results  replicate  the  observed  levels  of  production, 
stocks,  prices,  program  expenditures,  and  other  results.  To  guarantee  Walras’  Law  across 
experiments,  functional  forms  for  behavioral  relationships  must  have  the  appropriate  homogeneity 
properties.  Finally,  only  when  expenditures  balance  receipts  (even  in  the  nth  market  for  which  the 
market-clearing  equation  is  dropped)  is  the  modeler  assured  that  Walras’  Law  is  satisfied. 

The  preceding  sections  dealt  with  how  the  farm  program  subsidies  are  determined,  how  the  behavioral 
equations  are  specified,  and  how  the  taxes  and  assessments  are  paid.  This  section  presents  the 
government  expenditure  side. 

Government  expenditure  to  support  farmers  consists  of  some  sunk  or  nonrecoverable  costs  and  some 
recoverable  costs.  The  components  of  these  two  types  of  spending  are  listed  in  table  5  for  the 
benchmark  year.  All  direct  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  (deficiency,  EEP,  conservation  reserve,  and 
other  payments)  are  nonrecoverable  costs.  Stock  accumulation  expenditures  are  recoverable,  net  of 
the  inventory  valuation  adjustments  (loan  forfeit  benefits)  because  the  stocks  can  in  principle  be  sold 
someday.  The  FPGE  model  determines  100  percent  of  the  recoverable  and  91  percent  of  the  non¬ 
recoverable  spending  explicitly.  The  remaining  9  percent  of  nonrecoverable  spending  is  modeled  as 
lump-sum  transfers  or  current  operating  expenses  by  the  government  through  the  government’s 
purchases  of  services. 

Both  the  explicitly  modeled  portions  and  the  lump-sum  transfers  (and  receipts)  are  summarized  in  the 
model  into  the  measure  FPE: 

(28)  FPE  =  (E;  DEFPAY;  +  LFBj  +  LSB;  +  MLG;  +  EEP;  -  ASSMNTJ  +  CCCE 
+  DIRPAY  +  FORTOT 
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where:  FPE 

DEFPAY; 

LFBi 

LSBi 

MLGi 

EEPi 

ASSMNTi 

CCCE 

DIRPAY 

FORTOT 


is  Farm  Program  (net)  Expenditure 

DEFiciency  PAYments  to  the  ith  sector 
Loan  Forfeit  Benefits 
Loan  Subsidy  Benefits 
Marketing  Loan  Gains 

Export  Enhancement  Program  expenditures  to  ith  sector 
ASSMeNTs  received  from  the  ith  sector 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Expenditure  on  forfeits 
all  other  DIRect  PAYments 

payments  under  the  Farmer-Owned  Reserve  program,  TOTal 


Expenditures  are  counted  against  revenues  in  the  government  budget  equation: 


(29)  GOVS AV  =  GR  -  GDTOTN  -  GENT  -  HHT  -  FBOR  •  EXR  -  FPE 


Table  5-Selected  nonrecoverable  and  recoverable  outlays  to  farmers,  1986 


Nonrecoverable 

Recoverable 

Item 

Outlays 

Item 

Outlays 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Direct  payments 

Net  loans  by  CCC 

8,310 

Deficiency  payments(cash) 

6,473 

Food  grains 

924 

Food  grains 

1,997 

Feed  grains 

6,686 

Feed  grains 

3,593 

Oil  crops 

617 

Cotton 

883 

Cotton 

83 

Payments  in  kind 

3,631 

Direct  dairy  purchases 

1,812 

Diversion  payments(cash) 

23 

Total  recoverable 

10,122 

Dairy 

1 

Food  grains 

0 

Nonrecoverable  plus  recoverable 

Feed  grains 

19 

GRAND  TOTAL 

21,939 

Cotton 

3 

Dairy  herd  buyout 

621 

Conservation  reserve  program 

83 

Reserve  storage  payments 

633 

Food  grains 

175 

Feed  grains 

458 

Other  programs 

353 

Total  nonrecoverable 

11,817 

Note:  These  are  not  official  CCC  numbers. 

Source:  Food  and  Agriculture  Situation  and  Outlook ,  1989. 
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where  GOVSAV  is  the  government  deficit  (if  negative),  GR  is  government  revenue  (net  of  input 
subsidy  tax  credits),  GDTOTN  is  government  final  demand,  GENT  are  nondistorting  transfers  to 
nonagricultural  enterprises,  HHT  are  transfers  to  households,  and  FBOR  is  net  official  foreign 
borrowing.  Increased  farm  program  spending  (FPE)  ceteris  paribus  increases  the  deficit. 

This  deficit  is  financed  out  of  loanable  funds  (gross  savings  from  domestic  and  foreign  private  and 
official  sources).  If  a  savings  equals  investment  macro  closure  is  used,  increases  in  farm  program 
expenditures  crowd  out  domestic  investment.  As  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  effect  of  changes  in 
farm  program  expenditures  on  the  government  deficit,  and  thus  the  level  of  investment,  is  an 
important  indirect  farm/nonfarm  linkage. 


The  1986  Farm  Programs  SAM 

The  data  used  to  calibrate  and  initialize  all  Walrasian  CGE  models  must  come  explicitly  or  implicitly 
from  a  balanced  social  accounting  matrix  (SAM).  A  balanced  SAM  is  an  accounting  framework  that 
satisfies  the  fundamental  Walrasian  properties  that  each  economic  agent’s  expenditure  equals  income 
and  that  all  markets  clear.  To  calibrate  the  farm  programs  model  so  that  Walras’  Law  is  assured, 
detail  is  needed  on  government  expenditures  and  farmer  receipts  for  each  type  of  farm  program  in 
every  farm  sector,  and  for  each  farm  income-receiving  household.  All  the  data  must  reconcile  with 
the  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  data.  Two  articles  from  the  Survey  of  Current  Business 
are  most  useful  in  this  regard:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  (1982)  and  Wakefield,  1986. 

A  schematic  SAM  for  the  farm  programs  model  is  presented  in  table  6.  An  account  for  the  CCC  is 
explicitly  included.  The  GAMS  code  for  setting  up  this  SAM  is  included  in  the  FPGE  model  code  in 
Appendix  I. 

As  in  all  SAMs,  column  entries  represent  expenditures  by  an  account.  For  example,  the  activities  (A) 
must  pay  for  intermediate  goods,  primary  factors,  and  indirect  taxes.  The  dairy  sector  must  also  pay 
assessments.  The  government  (G)  spends  its  revenues  on  nonfarm  program  final  demand,  provides 
enterprise  and  household  transfers,  finances  the  net  farm  program  expenditures  (FPE),  reconciles  its 
budget  by  borrowing  from  the  capital  account,  and  makes  official  loans  and  interest  payments  to 
foreigners. 

The  row  entries  are  the  receipts  to  an  account.  For  example,  the  commodities  account  (C)  row 
entries  represent  the  value  of  commodities  sold  at  the  final  market  prices  (Pj)  as  intermediate  goods  to 
consumers,  to  the  government,  for  stocks,  and  for  capital  investments.  The  CCC  acquires 
commodities  directly  from  the  producer  rather  than  the  market,  so  the  nominal  flow  of  CCC  forfeits 
at  producer  prices  (PX)  should  be  an  entry  in  the  activities  row  and  the  CCC  column.  The  (A, CCC) 
cell  already  includes  the  distorting  nominal  flows  from  the  CCC  to  farmers,  DEFPAY  +  LFB  + 

EEP.  Instead,  the  value  of  forfeited  commodities  at  producer  market  prices  is  shown  in  the 
commodities  row  to  distinguish  the  recoverable  from  the  nonrecoverable  expenditures. 

Table  7  presents  the  aggregated,  balanced  nominal  SAM  data  for  1986.  Note  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  model  replicates  the  data  on  farm  program  spending.  The  CCC  row  (or  column)  sum 
represents  gross  spending  to  support  agriculture  in  1986.  The  assessments  collected  by  the  CCC 
(CCC,  A)  plus  the  government  net  financing  of  the  CCC  (CCC,G)  equals  the  gross  CCC  budget  for 
farm  and  export  program  spending  during  1986.  This  is  the  sum  of  $27.2  billion. 

Of  that  total,  the  model  reports  that  $9.5  billion  is  recoverable  spending  on  stock  accumulation 
(C,CCC).  This  exactly  matches  the  calendar  year  data  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  and  approximates  the  $10.1  billion  on  "recoverable  spending"  in  the  data  shown  in  the 
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Table  6  --  Schematic 
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Table  7  --  Nominal  SAM  for  United  States,  1986;  model  solution 
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fiscal  year  numbers  (table  5).  The  differences  between  the  BEA’s  data  and  ERS  numbers  may  also 
arise  from  alternative  estimates  of  the  market  value  of  CCC  inventory. 

The  SCB  reports  net  stocking  of  $6.8  billion  (line  7,  table  3.19,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (U.S. 
Dept,  of  Commerce,  July  issue;  any  year).  This  is  the  $9.5  billion  worth  of  commodities 
accumulated,  net  of  the  nonfarm  program  government  uses  or  sales  of  stocks.  The  value  of 
government  purchases  out  of  stocks  is  the  difference  between  $9.5  billion  and  $6.8  billion  This 
implies  that  the  government  has  used  or  sold  $2.7  billion  worth  of  stocked  commodities  for 
nonprogram  reasons. 

The  total  nonrecoverable  spending  is  reported  as  $17.4  billion  by  the  CCC  to  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (line  13,  table  3.19,  Survey  of  Current  Business  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  July  issue;  any 
year)).  The  model  estimates  that  figure  exactly,  as  shown  by  the  sum  of  the  (A, CCC)  and 
(INST, CCC)  cell  entries,  minus  assessments  in  (A, CCC).  Assessments  are  $0.28742  billion.  That 
$17.4  billion  figure  includes  the  $11.8  billion  of  nonrecoverable  payments  (table  5).  The  $17.4 
billion  also  includes  all  the  other  subsidies,  including  the  loan  forfeit  benefits  (E.LFBi)  of 
approximately  $4  billion  and  the  commodity  costs  of  the  various  export  programs. 

The  sum  of  net  commodity  purchases  and  subsidies  less  current  surplus  is  $24.2  billion.  The 
difference  of  $0.2  billion  between  the  model  and  the  SCB  estimate  of  expenditures  is  due  to  the  items 
on  lines  10-11-12  of  table  3.19,  not  considered  to  be  farm  program  expenditures.  The  interest  paid 
data  are  already  accounted  for  from  loan  records,  so  the  total  of  -$0.2  billion  is  also  net  out,  to  total 
$24  billion  net  farm  program  expenditures  in  1986. 

The  FPGE  model  thus  replicates  the  $24.0  billion  reported  as  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
expenditures,  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts,"  line  6  in  table  3.19  of  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business  (U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  July  issue;  any  year).  This  feature  is  crucial  for  achieving 
Walras’  Law.  Given  Walras’  Law,  we  can  rest  assured  that  no  change  in  farm  programs  or  farm 
spending  will  be  overlooked  or  underdetermined.  There  are  no  leakages  in  the  system  of  equations 
called  the  FPGE-CGE  model. 
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IS(i) 

isn(i) 

SERVICE  SECTOR  /  SERVICE  / 
non  service  sectors 

ALIAS(I,J)  ; 

ALIAS(F,K)  ; 

SET  ACC  SAM  ACCOUNTS/COMMDTY, ACTIVITY, FACTORS, INST, HHOLDS, 

GOVT, CCC,KACCT, WORLD, TOTALS  / 
totas(acc)  /  TOTALS  / 

row(acc)  ; 

row(acc)  =  NOT  tots(acc)  ; 

ALIAS(row,col); 

PARAMETER  SAM(acc,acc)  SOCIAL  ACCOUNTING  MATRIX  ; 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

SCALARS 

*  FOREIGN  TRANSACTIONS  ARE  IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  TERMS 

EXRO  DIRECT  QUOTE  EXCHANGE  RATE  /  1.03854505  / 
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ENTSAVO 

ENTTAXO 

EROW 

FBOR 

FSAVO 

FRETAXO 

GDTOTO 

GENTO 

GOVSAVO 

HHSAVO 

HHTAXO 

HHTO 

INVESTO 

MROW 

PINDEXO 

REMIT 

SSTAXO 


TOTAL  ENTERPRISE  SAVINGS 
CORPORATE  PROFIT  TAX  SCBT3.1  L3 
FACTOR  INCOME  RECVD  SCB  T4. 1  L7 
OFFICIAL  CAP  IN  SCB  T4. 1  L20  +  2 1 
NET  FOREIGN  SAVING  IN  SCB  T4. 1  L22 
FARM  PROPERTY  TAX  ECIFS  T5 
GOVT  DEMAND  (SCB  Tl.l  LI 8) 

GOVT  TRANSFERS  TO  ENT 
GOVT  BUDGET  SCB  T3.1  L23  OR  T5.1  Lll 
TOTAL  HOUSEHOLD  SAVINGS  SCB  T5.1  L2 
TOTAL  HH  TAX  REVENUE  SCB  T3.1  L2 
GOVT  TRANSFERS  TO  HH  SCB  T3.1  Lll 
GROSS  NOMINAL  INVESTMENT  SCB  T5.2  LI 
FACTOR  INCOME  PAID  SCB  T4.1  L16 
GNP  DEFLATOR  (SCB  T7.4  LI) 
REMITTANCES  RECVD  SCB  T4.1  L19 
TOTAL  SOC  SEC  REVENUE  SCB  T3.1  L5 


/  83.0902715  / 

/  102.82320300  / 

/  83.81451800  / 

/  -35.12319100  / 

/  130.48793400  / 

/  3.92803878  / 

/  862.59923600  / 

/  85.934192  / 

/  -144.431062  / 

/  124.764187  / 

/  512.244987  / 

/  496.800000  / 

/  657.911691  / 

/  50.712114  / 

/  1.15077056  / 

/  -1.828330  / 

/  378.125200  / 


*  farm  program  scalars 


CURSUR  CURRENT  SURPLUS  SCB  T3.19  L15  /  5.6  / 

DEFPAYTOT  TOTAL  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS  US  ST  AT  ABS  T1082  / 12.056/ 

DPAYTOT  INITIAL  DIRECT  PAYMENTS  SCB  T3. 19  L14  /11.800/ 

FORTOT  STORAGE  PAYMENTS  US  ST  AT  ABS  1988  T1082  /  0.342/ 

LMFATOT  TOTAL  COMMODITY  LOANS  US  STAT  ABS  1988  T1081  / 17.390/ 

NIP  NET  INTEREST  PAID  CCC  LOANS  CCC  MID-S-REVIEW  /  1.385/ 

SUBLCS  SUBSIDIES  LESS  CURRENT  SURPLUS  SCB  T3. 19  L13  / 17.400/ 


PARAMETERS 


*  INITIAL  DATA 
DEPO(I) 

DSTO(I) 

E0(i) 

GDO(I) 

HTAX(HH) 

ITAX(I) 

KISH® 

M0(i) 

PDO(i) 

PEO(i) 

PMO(i) 

P0(i) 

PXO(i) 

TMO(I) 

TMREAL(i) 

XDO(i) 

YINSTO(ins) 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmnmmtt 
DEPRECIATION 
INVENTORY  INVESTMENT 
INITIAL  EXPORTS 
GOVERNMENT  CONSUMPTION 
HOUSEHOLD  TAX 
INDIRECT  TAX 

INVESTMENT  BY  SECTOR  OF  DESTINATION 
INITIAL  IMPORTS 
INITIAL  DOMESTIC  GOODS  PRICE 
INITIAL  DOMESTIC  PRICE  OF  EXPORTS 
INITIAL  DOMESTIC  PRICE  OF  IMPORTS 
INITIAL  PRICE  OF  COMPOSITE  GOOD 
INITIAL  AVERAGE  OUTPUT  PRICE 
TARIFFS 

REAL  TARIFF  RATE  WRT  1982 
INITIAL  DOMESTIC  OUTPUT 

INITIAL  INSTITUTIONAL  INCOME  DISTRIBUTIONS 


*  calclated  parameters  mmmmmmttmmmmmmmmmmmmmttmm 

DEPR(I)  DEPRECIATION  RATE  WRT  CAPITAL  EMPLOYED 

DSTR(I)  INVENTORY  ACCUMULATION  WRT  OUTPUT 

ESR  ENTERPRISE  SAVINGS  RATE 

etr  enterprise  tax  rate 

FRETR  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  RATE 

FS0(i ,  f)  INITIAL  TOTAL  FACTOR  SUPPLY 
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WFDISTO(i,f) 

FYO(f) 

GLES(I) 

INTO(i) 

PKO(i) 

PVAO(i) 

PWMO(i) 

PWEO(i) 

PWSE(i) 

SSTR 

VARO(i) 

WFO(f) 

XXDO(i) 

XSO(i) 

X0(i) 

YH0(hh) 

WALRAS 

INITIAL  RATIO  OF  SECTOR  TO  AVERAGE  FACTOR  PRICE 

INITIAL  AGGREGATE  FACTOR  INCOME 

GOVT  CONSUMPTION  SHARES 

INITIAL  INTERMEDIATE  INPUT  USE 

INITIAL  COMPOSITE  CAPITAL  GOODS  PRICE 

INITIAL  VALUE  ADDED  RATE  NET  OF  ITAX  GROSS  OF  SUBSIDIES 

INITIAL  BORDER  PRICE  OF  IMPORTS 

INITIAL  BORDER  PRICE  OF  EXPORTS 

INITIAL  WORLD  PRICE  OF  EXPORT  SUBSTITUTES 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATE 

INITIAL  VALUE  ADDED  RATE  GROSS  OF  ITAX  NET  OF  SUBSIDY 

INITIAL  AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  FACTOR  PRICE 

INITIAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 

INITIAL  SUPPLY  EQUALS  DOMESTIC  OUTPUT  LESS  STOCKS 

INITIAL  COMPOSITE  GOOD  DEMAND 

INITIAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

EXCESS  INVESTMENT  OVER  SAVINGS 

*  m  sectoral  farm  program  data  (via  farmdata.gms)  mmmmmmmmmmm 

ARPO(i)  INITIAL  ACREAGE  REDUCTION 


ASSMNT(i) 

DEFPAYO(i) 

EEPNO(i) 

LMFAO(i) 

PLO(i) 

TPO(i) 

PGAPO(i) 

XFO(i) 

XLO(i) 

XPO(i) 

FEES  LICENSES  ETC 

INITIAL  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

INITIAL  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  EXPENDITURES  NOMINAL  AT  PX 

INITIAL  LOANS  AT  PL 

INITIAL  LOAN  RATE 

INITIAL  TARGET  PRICE 

INITIAL  TP  OVER  PX  GAP 

INITIAL  QUANTITY  OUTPUT  FORFEITED 

INITIAL  QUANTITY  OUTPUT  AS  LOAN  COLLATERAL 

INITIAL  QUANTITY  OUTPUT  UNDER  PROGRAM 

*  calclated  farm  program  parameters  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

CCCEO  INITIAL  CCC  STOCKING  COSTS  AT  PX 


CCCIVA 

DIRPAY 

FPEO 

LFBO(i) 

LSBO(i) 

LSBR(i) 

PREMIUMO(i) 

PIEO(i) 

TMQO(i) 

XFOO(I) 

INITIAL  CCC  INVENTORY  VALUATION  ADJUSTMENT 

TOTAL  DIRECT  NON-DISTORTING  PAYMENTS  NET  OF  ASSMNTS 

INITIAL  NET  FARM  PROGRAM  OUTLAYS  INCLUDING  STOCK  COST 

INITIAL  LOAN  FORFEIT  BENEFIT 

INTEREST  SUBSIDY  ON  LOANS  MADE  AT  FACE  AMOUNT 

INTEREST  SUBSIDY  RATE  PER  DOLLAR  LOANED 

INITIAL  QUOTA  PREMIUM  RECEIVED  DOMESTICALLY 

PRODUCER  INCENTIVE  EQUIVALENT  RATE  PER  UNIT  OUTPUT 

INITIAL  RATE  OF  PREMIUM  OVER  PWM  FOR  QUOTA  IMPORTS 

TRUE  CONSTANT  IN  COMMODITY  FORFEIT  EQUATION  XFEQ 

*  assumed  and  calbrated  behavioral  parameters  mmmmmmmmmmmm 

AC(i)  CES  FUNCTION  SHIFT  PARAMETER 


AD(i) 

ALPHA(i,f) 

AT(i) 

CPCTY(i) 

DELTA(i) 

ECONST(i) 

GAMMA(i) 

OMEGA(i) 

EELAS(i) 

PRODUCTION  FUNCTION  SHIFT  PARAMETER 

FACTOR  SHARE  PARAMETER  IN  PRODUCTION  FUNCTION 

CET  FUNCTION  SHIFT  PARAMETER 

CAPACITY  UTILIZATION  RATE 

CES  FUNCTION  SHARE  PARAMETER 

ROW  IMPORT  DEMAND  CONSTANT 

CET  FUNCTION  SHARE  PARAMETER 

QUOTA  RENT  DOMESTIC  RETENTION  RATE 

EEP  PROVISION  ELASTICITY 
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FELAS(i) 

LELAS(i) 

PCON(i) 

RMD(i) 

RHOC(i) 

RHOE(i) 

RHOT(i) 

SIGMA(i) 


FORFEITS  AND  STOCKING  ELASTICITY 

LOAN  PARICIPATION  ELASTICITY 

PARTICIPATION  CONSTANT 

RATIO  OF  IMPORTS  TO  DOMESTIC  SALES 

CES  FUNCTION  EXPONENT 

EXPORT  DEMAND  PRICE  ELASTICITY 

CET  FUNCTION  EXPONENT 

ELASTICITY  OF  SUBST  BETWEEN  IMPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  GOODS 


SUMSHI(i)  HOLD  FOR  SUM  OVER  I 


+mm  parameter  assignment  mmmmmmmmmmmttmmmmmttmmm 

*  THE  NEXT  SIX  TABLES  CAN  BE  INSERTED  FROM  MODEL  SOLUTION  DISPLAY 
TABLE  SECTRES(M)  ENDOGENOUS  SECTORAL  Q  AND  P 


DAIRY 

LVSTK 

COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

E 

0.51661441 

0.82375560 

3.75830529 

3.89337485 

M 

1.48598531 

0.00369998 

0.12043445 

0.22816508 

P 

0.92689207 

0.98140607 

1.00127405 

0.82230452 

0.83153209 

PD 

0.92689207 

0.98159807 

1.00124505 

0.82390954 

0.83149609 

PE 

1.00000000 

0.93211604 

0.95976081 

0.74115515 

0.79626304 

PM 

1.00000000 

0.97289105 

1.02038005 

0.77016204 

0.84246904 

PX 

0.92689207 

0.98120407 

0.99031026 

0.78168633 

0.82868908 

XD 

20.34018292 

65.87776232 

3.14160509 

8.51978722 

52.28127503 

+  (Table  Sectres  is  truncated  here) 

TABLE  SRATE  (*,I)  EXOGENOUS  SECTORAL  RATES 
*  note  that  GD  includes  XF  here: 


DAIRY 

LVSTK 

COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

ITAX 

0.31053516 

1.17659907 

0.03789194 

0.12724397 

0.83968607 

KISH 

0.00299500 

0.00961399 

0.00098500 

0.00136700 

0.00607299 

TM 

0.01372402 

0.00118800 

0.00121600 

TMREAL 

0.01398100 

0.06628800 

0.00808200 

GD 

0.45354197 

0.17862699 

0.10197478 

1.78806198 

6.40377464 

DST 

0.01769601 

-0.03432203 

0.02606198 

-0.04276097 

0.03204800 

DEP 

2.02341574 

6.06052255 

0.51787444 

0.46305861 

4.02987429 

+  (truncated)  ; 


TABLE  PROGRAM(M)  FARM  PROGRAM  DATA 
*  read  in  directly  from  FARMDATA  listing,  except  for  PREMIUM 


DAIRY 

COTTON 

SUGAR 

LVSTK 

FOODGRN 

ASSMNT 

ARP 

0.28742000 

3.30000000 

21.10000000 

DEFPAY 

1.02093102 

4.01220012 

LMFA 

1.95780000 

0.96720000 

2.34420000 

XF 

0.14000388 

1.20636624 

XL 

2.07501970 

0.95030263 

2.56566244 

XP 

2.36854615 

6.58748538 
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0.05317000 


0.12850000 


EEP 


PREMIUM 

0.00013600 

+ 

FEEDCRP 

OILCROP 

OTHCROP 

DAIRYMN 

GRNMILL 

ARP 

DEFPAY 

LMFA 

XF 

XL 

XP3 

EEP 

PREMIUM 

31.40000000 

7.02286886 

8.88930000 

6.95797753 

7.68983714 

33.25585651 

0.02840000 

2.79070000 

0.73286455 

3.18072331 

0.44130000 

0.45436713 

2.03443948 

0.35300352 

0.05850000 

+ 

SOYMILL 

EEP 

0.00099000 

TABLE  FYS0(I,F)  INITIAL  VALUE  ADDED  TO  PRIMARY  FACTORS 


LABOR 

DAIRY 

2.652913 

LVSTK 

4.960968 

COTTON 

1.178815 

FOODGRN 

2.698680 

FEEDCRP 

9.771187 

OILCROP 

2.272777 

SUGAR 

0.433874 

OTHCROP 

8.482909 

MEATMNF 

9.363359 

DAIRYMN 

5.289493 

GRNMILL 

2.266339 

FEEDMNF 

1.894641 

CORNMIL 

0.420966 

SUGARMN 

2.394515 

SOYMILL 

2.031824 

MISCFOO 

17.983040 

PRIMRES 

22.859576 

PETRO 

27.729773 

CONSTRU 

148.940017 

CHEM-RU 

61.680863 

OTHNDUR 

97.812767 

OTHDURM 

52.863150 

METALMN 

71.502087 

MACHINR 

72.701127 

OTH-ELE 

67.080114 

CON-ELE 

24.319733 

TRNS-EQ 

84.641300 

TRD-TRN 

518.793855 

FINANCE 

186.498105 

SERVICE 

1098.539645 

CAPITAL 

LAND 

4.955870 

7.156504 

0.666081 

0.544975 

0.648250 

3.673414 

5.289173 

9.822751 

1.655197 

3.073935 

0.422696 

0.181156 

5.998190 

6.027973 

3.389079 

1.429886 

1.218928 

0.255456 

1.524336 

1.297655 

4.219657 

1.999397 

12.397619 

59.073034 

49.676900 

31.673589 

38.778301 

21.524836 

17.368618 

8.617352 

9.029701 

3.636109 

13.836904 

205.718968 

410.255619 

305.423726 

TABLE  EMPLO(I.F)  FACTOR  DEMAND  BY  SECTOR 


DAIRY 

LVSTK 

COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

OILCROP 

SUGAR 

OTHCROP 

MEATMNF 

DAIRYMN 

GRNMILL 

FEEDMNF 

CORNMIL 

SUGARMN 

SOYMILL 

MISCFOO 

PRIMRES 

PETRO 

CONSTRU 

CHEM-RU 

OTHNDUR 

OTHDURM 

METALMN 

MACHINR 

OTH-ELE 

CON-ELE 

TRNS-EQ 

TRD-TRN 

FINANCE 

SERVICE 


DAIRY 

LVSTK 

COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

OILCROP 

SUGAR 

OTHCROP 

MEATMNF 

DAIRYMN 

GRNMILL 

FEEDMNF 

CORNMIL 


LABOR 

21.336997 

50.401191 

2.886897 

10.479600 

34.837698 

12.926101 

3.848693 

66.582793 

36.470697 

15.932001 

5.258199 

4.306300 

0.965801 

9.405599 

4.633900 

80.427599 

125.400011 

62.399998 

604.300105 

179.499995 

407.299995 

223.700027 

215.800015 

205.700018 

201.700015 

78.200008 

201.800011 

2544.699910 

666.599944 

4405.299883 


FARM 

0.00091300 

0.00141100 

0.00000400 

0.00000700 

0.00030050 

0.00003400 

0.00000200 

0.00445101 

0.01397903 

0.00781552 

0.00371351 

0.00014900 

0.00008700 


CAPITAL 

11.608201 

34.606101 

3.097279 

8.677001 

51.531707 

15.424704 

1.847097 

20.808002 

15.485001 

8.602002 

4.032000 

3.302000 

0.741001 

3.336000 

3.553000 

26.248004 

62.800017 

274.200044 

50.800019 

110.300018 

108.600018 

51.800016 

125.000032 

81.400022 

66.000017 

25.600007 

78.700018 

662.400100 

3952.000399 

1079.000172 


POOR 

0.00107200 

0.00164101 

0.00000400 

0.00000700 

0.00029300 

0.00003400 

0.00000200 

0.00472502 

0.01594706 

0.00891604 

0.00423602 

0.00017000 

0.00009900 


LAND 


8.467992 

63.744999 

171.127995 

63.754006 

1.987996 

11.860999 


MEDIAN 

0.00139352 

0.00201485 

0.00000398 

0.00000618 

0.00020795 

0.00003228 

0.00000199 

0.00540863 

0.01826840 

0.01021450 

0.00485248 

0.00019488 

0.00011389 


LEVELS 


WEALTHY 

0.00075400 

0.00118100 

0.00000400 

0.00000700 

0.00030800 

0.00003400 

0.00000200 

0.00417700 

0.01201101 

0.00671501 

0.00319100 

0.00012800 

0.00007500 


TABLE  CDHH(I,HH)  HOUSEHOLD  CONSUMPTION  LEVELS 

*  USE  LEVELS  IF  CHANGING  INITIAL  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

*  USE  SHARES  IF  NO  CHANGE  IN  INCOME  LEVELS 

*  CLES  HOUSEHOLD  CONSUMPTION  NOMINAL  SHARES 
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SUGARMN 

0.00046000 

0.00052500 

0.00060159 

0.00039500 

SOYMILL 

0.00074900 

0.00085400 

0.00097837 

0.00064400 

MISCFOO 

0.03695359 

0.04215617 

0.04829278 

0.03175103 

PRIMRES 

0.00047400 

0.00047300 

0.00050304 

0.00047500 

PETRO 

0.01280103 

0.01435606 

0.01356883 

0.01124601 

CHEM-RU 

0.01476304 

0.01570506 

0.01730074 

0.01382101 

OTHNDUR 

0.05801815 

0.05744923 

0.05510233 

0.05858706 

OTHDURM 

0.01552754 

0.01498706 

0.01137096 

0.01606802 

METALMN 

0.00180900 

0.00169201 

0.00145111 

0.00192600 

MACHINR 

0.00063800 

0.00063000 

0.00059565 

0.00064600 

OTH-ELE 

0.00313951 

0.00301401 

0.00290305 

0.00326500 

CON-ELE 

0.01719004 

0.01756507 

0.01700212 

0.01681502 

TRNS-EQ 

0.03717309 

0.03474814 

0.02173843 

0.03959804 

TRD-TRN 

0.17833345 

0.17884271 

0.18027750 

0.17782417 

FINANCE 

0.24474612 

0.23096290 

0.20905538 

0.25852925 

SERVICE 

0.34435787 

0.34889345 

0.37654459 

0.33982235 

y 

*  read  parameter  values  from  wildcard  tables  mmmmmmmmmmmmm 


E0(i) 

M0(i) 

PO(i) 

PDO(i) 

PEO(i) 

PMO(i) 

PXO(i) 

XDO(i) 


SECTRES("E",i)  ; 
SECTRES("M "  ,i)  ; 
SECTRES("P",i)  ; 
SECTRES("PD",i)  ; 
SECTRES("PE",i)  ; 
SECTRES("PM",i)  ; 
SECTRES("PX",i)  ; 
SECTRES("XD",i); 


ECONST(i)  =  E0(i)  ; 


DEPO(I) 

DSTO(I) 

DSTR(I) 

GD0(I) 

ITAX(i) 

KISH(i) 

KISH(I) 

TMO(i) 

TMREAL(i) 


SRATE("DEP\I)  ; 

SRATE("DST",I)  ; 

DST0(I)/XD0(I)  ; 

SRATE("GD",I)  ; 

SRATE(  "ITAX " ,  i)/(PX0(i)*XD0(i)) ; 
SRATE("KISH",i)  ; 
KISH(I)/SUM(J,KISH(J)) ; 
SRATE("TM",I)  ; 

SR  ATE( "  TM  REAL ",  I)  ; 


ARPO(i) 

ASSMNT("dairy") 

DEFPAYO(I) 

EEPNO(I) 

LMFAO(I) 

PREMIUMO(I) 

XFO(I) 

XL0(I) 

XPO(I) 


PROGRAM("ARP",i) ; 

.28742  ; 

PROGRAM( "  DEFP A Y " ,  I) ; 
PROGRAM("EEP",I)  ; 
PROGRAM("LMFA",I) ; 
PROGRAM( "PREMIUM M) ; 
PROGRAM("XF",I)  ; 
PROGRAM("XL",I)  ; 
PROGRAM("XP",I) ; 


VARO(i) 

FYS0(i,f) 


SUM(f,  FYSO(i.f)) ; 
F Y SO(i, f)/V ARO(i) ; 


*  mmtntm  cont  exogenous  parameter  assignment  nmmmmmmttmmmm# 

*  since  these  are  exogenous,  no  need  to  read  in  from  solution(s) 
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TABLE  HHPAR(HH,*)  HOUSEHOLD  PARAMETERS 


HTAX 

MPS 

FARM 

.00010 

.017538 

POOR 

.03701 

.000000 

MEDIAN 

.32907 

.432261 

WEALTHY 

.63382 

.550201 

♦ 

HTAX(hh)  =  HHPAR(hh,"HTAX")*HHTAXO ; 

TABLE  SINTYH(HH , INS)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  FLOWS  TO  HOUSEHOLDS 


FARML  FARMK 

FARMT 

SALARY 

ENT 

FOREIGN 

WELFARE 

FARM 

1.0 

1.0 

.75 

.013 

.013 

.00 

.015 

POOR 

0.0 

0.0 

.08 

.064 

.182 

.20 

.319 

MEDIAN 

0.0 

0.0 

.06 

.386 

.292 

.35 

.417 

WEALTHY 

> 

0.0 

0.0 

.11 

.537 

.513 

.45 

.249 

TABLE  ELASTICITY (*,I)  BEHAVIORAL  ELASTICITIES 

DAIRY 

LVSTK 

COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

OMEGA 

0.000000 

SIGMA 

2.000000 

2.000000 

4.00000 

4.000000 

4.000000 

RHOT 

2.000000 

2.000000 

4.000000 

4.000000 

4.000000 

RHOE 

0.000000 

0.000000 

3.000000 

3.000000 

3.000000 

EELAS 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

FELAS 

6.0 

6.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

LELAS 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

+ 

OILCROP 

SUGAR 

OTHCROP 

MEATMNF 

DAIRYMN 

OMEGA 

0.500000 

0.500000 

SIGMA 

3.000000 

0.500000 

0.500000 

1.730000 

1.730000 

RHOT 

4.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

RHOE 

3.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

EELAS 

4.0 

4.0 

FELAS 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

9.0 

LELAS 

4.0 

4.0 

+ 

GRNMILL 

FEEDMNF 

CORNMIL 

SUGARMN 

SOYMILL 

SIGMA 

1.730000 

1.730000 

1.730000 

5.000000 

4.000000 

RHOT 

3.000000 

3.000000 

3.000000 

2.000000 

3.000000 

RHOE 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

EELAS 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

+ 

MISCFOO 

PRIMRES 

PETRO 

CONSTRU 

CHEM-RU 

SIGMA 

1.730000 

2.000000 

0.755000 

0.750000 

0.670000 

RHOT 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 
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+ 

OTHNDUR 

OTHDURM  METALMN 

MACHINR 

OTH-ELE 

SIGMA 

0.670000 

1.280000 

1.280000 

1.280000 

1.280000 

RHOT 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

+ 

CON-ELE 

TRNS-EQ  TRD-TRN 

FINANCE 

SERVICE 

SIGMA 

1.280000 

2.866000 

1.200000 

1.200000 

1.200000 

RHOT 

> 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

2.000000 

OMEGA(i)  =  ELASTICITY  ( "  OMEGA "  ,i) ; 

RHOE(i)  =  ELASTICITY("RHOE",i); 

SIGMA(i)  =  ELASTICITY  ("SIGMA", I); 

RHOC(i)  =  (l/SIGMA(i))  -  1; 

RHOT(i)  =  ( 1  /ELASTICITY  ( "  RHOT " ,  i))  +  1; 

EELAS(i)  =  ELASTICITY  ( "EELAS " ,  i) ; 

FELAS(i)  =  ELASTICITY("FELAS",i); 

LELAS(i)  =  ELASTICITY  ( "  LEL  AS " ,  i) ; 

TABLE  IO(I,J)  INPUT-OUTPUT  COEFFICIENTS 

DAIRY  LVSTK  COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

DAIRY 

0.000097 

0.002531 

0.001693 

0.000767 

0.009950 

LVSTK 

0.001122 

0.225113 

0.040111 

0.032633 

0.033989 

COTTON 

0.000085 

0.000173 

0.007907 

0.000210 

0.000143 

FOODGRN 

0.000535 

0.001449 

0.002821 

0.036293 

0.000343 

FEEDCRP 

0.343633 

0.307409 

0.012097 

0.002132 

0.058530 

OILCROP 

0.000110 

0.000512 

0.001545 

0.000272 

0.000186 

SUGAR 

0.000014 

0.000029 

0.000203 

0.000036 

0.000024 

OTHCROP 

0.000384 

0.001019 

0.005386 

0.000953 

0.003932 

MEATMNF 

0.000016 

0.000087 

0.000001 

0.000003 

0.000003 

DAIRYMN 

0.000238 

0.000261 

0.000005 

0.000007 

0.000013 

GRNMILL 

0.001047 

0.001363 

0.000001 

0.000001 

0.000001 

FEEDMNF 

0.128825 

0.141218 

0.000229 

0.000302 

0.000367 

CORNMIL 

0.000476 

0.000402 

0.000002 

0.000002 

0.000006 

SUGARMN 

0.002187 

0.002457 

0.000002 

0.000002 

0.000005 

SOYMILL 

0.004576 

0.014228 

0.000001 

0.000002 

0.000003 

MISCFOO 

0.000347 

0.000364 

0.000088 

0.000086 

0.000108 

PRIMRES 

0.000026 

0.000262 

0.001610 

0.003596 

0.004126 

PETRO 

0.006543 

0.008974 

0.045484 

0.081477 

0.067268 

CONSTRU 

0.003796 

0.003358 

0.009213 

0.009842 

0.009130 

CHEM-RU 

0.006156 

0.008232 

0.089287 

0.087850 

0.110910 

OTHNDUR 

0.000707 

0.002943 

0.000381 

0.000367 

0.002068 

OTHDURM 

0.000369 

0.000239 

0.001406 

0.001071 

0.001129 

METALMN 

0.001383 

0.000991 

0.001650 

0.001873 

0.002566 

MACHINR 

0.005031 

0.010544 

0.018454 

0.024720 

0.020555 

OTH-ELE 

0.000050 

0.000084 

0.000134 

0.000129 

0.000106 

CON-ELE 

0.000427 

0.000847 

0.003251 

0.003981 

0.004271 

TRNS-EQ 

0.000525 

0.001082 

0.001240 

0.001771 

0.001117 

TRD-TRN 

0.045881 

0.058525 

0.079572 

0.092546 

0.098764 

FINANCE 

0.014866 

0.017658 

0.104149 

0.090487 

0.064691 

SERVICE 

0.012313 

0.022861 

0.109969 

0.035188 

0.034646 
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+ 


OILCROP 

(truncated) 


SUGAR 


OTHCROP 


MEATMNF  DAIRYMN 


TABLE  IMAT(I,J)  CAPITAL  COMPOSITION  MATRIX 


DAIRY 

LVSTK 

COTTON 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

CONSTRU 

0.738077 

0.738077 

0.387261 

0.387261 

0.387261 

CHEM-RU 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

OTHNDUR 

0.000028 

0.000028 

0.000000 

0.000000 

0.000000 

OTHDURM 

0.001125 

0.001125 

0.000023 

0.000023 

0.000023 

METALMN 

0.006420 

0.006420 

0.003606 

0.003606 

0.003606 

MACHINR 

0.130383 

0.130383 

0.577085 

0.577085 

0.577085 

OTH-ELE 

0.017622 

0.017622 

0.004825 

0.004825 

0.004825 

CON-ELE 

0.004084 

0.004084 

0.000016 

0.000016 

0.000016 

TRNS-EQ 

0.102260 

0.102260 

0.027184 

0.02718 

0.027184 

+ 

OILCROP 

SUGAR 

OTHCROP 

MEATMNF 

DAIRYMN 

(truncated) 

> 

SUMSHI(j) 

IMAT(i,j) 

SUMSHI(j) 

=  SUM(i,  IMAT(i,j))  ; 

=  IMAT(i,j)/SUMSHI(j)  ; 

=  0.0  ; 

subsets  mummmmmmmmunmmmumuummmm 


INAG(i) 

= 

NOT  IAG(i) 

IE(i) 

= 

YES$E0(i) 

IEL(i) 

= 

YES$RHOE(i) 

IEN(i) 

= 

NOT  IE(i) 

IES(i) 

= 

IE(i)  -  IEL(i) 

IM(i) 

= 

YES$M0(i) 

IMN(i) 

= 

NOT  IM(i) 

IQ(i) 

= 

YES$OMEGA(i) 

IQN(i) 

= 

NOT  IQ(i) 

ISN(i) 

= 

NOT  IS(i) 

IT(i) 

= 

yes$DEFPAY0(i) 

ITN(i) 

= 

not  IT(i) 

IF(i) 

= 

YES$XF0(i) 

IFN(i) 

= 

NOT  IF(i) 

IL(i) 

= 

yes$XL0(i) 

ILN(i) 

= 

not  IL(i) 

IP(i) 

= 

IT(i)  +  IF(i)  +  IL(i) 

IP("dairy") 

= 

yes 

IPN(i) 

= 

NOT  IP(i) 

IEP(i) 

= 

YESSEEPNO(i) 

IEPN(i) 

= 

NOT  IEP(i) 

*  DISPLAY  IEL,IES,IMN,IQ,IT,IF,IL,IP,IEP  ; 

calculated  parameters  mmmmmmmftmnmmmmmm 

SONTEXT 

♦OFF  $ONTEXT  IF  DATA  IN  DOLLAR  TERMS;  ON  IF  SOLUTION  IS  USED 

REMIT  =  REMIT/EXRO 

EROW  =  EROW/EXRO 

MROW  =  MROW/EXRO 
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FSAVO 

=  FSAVO/EXRO 

FBOR 

=  FBOR/EXRO  ; 

SOFFTEXT 

INTO(i) 

=  sum(j,  IO(i,j)*XDO(j)); 

XSO(i) 

=  XDO(i)  -  XFO(i)  ; 

XXDO(i) 

=  (XS0(i)*PX0(i)  -  E0(i)*PE0(i))  /  PDO(i)  ; 

X0(i) 

=  (PD0(i)*XXD0(i)  +  PM0(i)*M0(i))  /  P0(i)  ; 

PKO(i) 

=  SUM(j,  PO(j)*IMAT(j,i)) ; 

*mm  calculated  farm  program  parameters  nmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

PWMO(IM)  =  (PMO(IM)*MO(IM)-TMO(IM)-PREMIUMO(IM))/ (EXR0*M0(IM)) ; 

TMQO(IQ)  =  PREMIUMO(IQ)/(PWMO(IQ)*MO(IQ)*EXRO) ; 

TMO(IM)  =  TM0(IM)/(P WMO(IM)  *M0(IM)  *EXR0)  ; 


PWEO(IE)  =  PE0(IE)/(EXR0*(1  +  (EEPN0(IE) 

/((PE0(IE)*E0(IE))-EEPN0(IE))))) ; 
PWSE(i)  =  PWEO(i)  ; 


FSAVO  -  SUM(I,PWMO(i)*MO(i)-PWEO(i)*EO(i))-REMIT-FBOR-(EROW-MROW); 


*  isolating  Gov’t  nonprogram  purchases  of  commodities 
GDO(I)  =  GDO(I)  -  XFO(I)  ; 

GDTOTO  =  SUM(I,GD0(I)*P0(I)); 

GLES(I)  =  (GD0(I)*P0(I))  /  GDTOTO  ; 


*  total  market  value  of  gross  forfeits 

CCCEO  =  SUM(i,  PX0(i)*XF0(i))  ; 


*  reconciling  deficiency  payments  with  total 

SUMSHI(i)  =  DEFPAYO(i)/SUM(j,DEFPAYO(j)) ; 
DEFPAYO(i)  =  SUMSHI(i)*DEFPAYTOT  ; 
SUMSHI(i)  =  0.0  ; 


*  calculate  other  direct  payments  as  residual 

DIRPAY  =  SUBLCS  +  SUM(i,ASSMNT(i))-DEFPAYTOT-CURSUR  ; 


*  calibrate  LFB  and  LSB  w.r.t.  data  on  LMFA,  NIP. 


PLO(i) 

= 

PXO(i)  ; 

PL0(i)$XL0(i) 

= 

LMFA0(i)/XL0(i)  ; 

CCCIVA 

= 

CURSUR  -  SUM(I,EEPNO(I))  -  NIP  -  FORTOT  ; 

LFBO(I) 

= 

(PL0(I)-PX0(I))*XF0(I)  ; 

SUMSHI(i) 

= 

LFBO(i)/SUM(j  ,LFB0(j)) ; 

LFBO(i) 

= 

SUMSHI(i)*CCCIVA  ; 

SUMSHI(i) 

= 

0.0  ; 

SUMSHI(i) 

= 

LMFAO(i)/SUM(j,LMFAO(j)) ; 

LSBO(i) 

— 

SUMSHI(i)*NIP  ; 

SUMSHI(i) 

= 

0.0  ; 

*  calibrate  transaction  loan  rates  PL,  and  XL 

PL0(i)$XF0(i)  =  PXO(i)  +  LFB0(i)/XF0(i)  ; 

XL0(I)$PL0(I)  =  LMFA0(I)/PL0(I)  ; 

*  calibrate  forfeits  equation  parameter  w.r.t.  calibrated  PL 

XF00(I)  =  XF0(I)-(XF0(i)*((PL0(I)/PX0(I))**FELAS(I))) ; 
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*  calibrate  LSBR  w.r.t.  calibrated  XL 
LSBR(i)  =  0.0; 

LSBR(i)$XL0(i)  =  LSB0(i)/XL0(i)  ; 


*  calibrate  target  prices  w.r.t.  PL  and  DEFPAY 

TPO(i)  =  PXO(i)  ; 

TPO(i)$XPO(i)  =  PLO(i)  +  DEFPAYO(i)/XPO(i)  ; 

PGAPO(i)  =  TPO(i)  -  PXO(i)  ; 

*  initialize  PIE  and  FPE 

PIEO(I)  =  (DEFPAYO(I)  +  LFBO(I)  -  ASSMNT(I))/XDO(I); 

FPEO  =  CCCEO  +  DIRPAY  +  FORTOT 

+  SUM(I,DEFPAYO(I)  +  LSBO(I)  +  LFBO(I)  +  EEPNO(I)-ASSMNT(I)) ; 


*  net  farm  progran  transfers  out  of  total  Gov’t  transfers  to  ENT 

GENTO  =  GENTO  -  FPEO  +  CCCEO  ; 

*  introduce  the  PIE’s  into  the  PVA  and  WFDIST  equations 

PVAO(i)  =  PIEO(i)  +  PX0(i)*(l  .0-ITAX(i))-SUM(j ,  IO(j ,  i)  >*cP0(j )) ; 

VARO(i)  =  PVA0(i)*XD0(i)  ; 

FYS0(i,f)  =  FYS0(i,f)*VAR0(i)  ; 

FYO(f)  =  SUM(i,FYSO(i,f))  ; 

WFO(f)  =  FYO(f)/SUM(i,EMPLO(i,f)) ; 

WFDISTO(i,f)$EMPLO(i,f)  =  (FYS0(i,f)/EMPL0(i,f))AVF0(f); 

WFDISTO(i,f)$(EMPLO(i,f)  EQ  0)  =  0.0  ; 

calibration  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmM 


ALPHA(i.f)  =  FYS0(i,f)/VAR0(i)  ; 

AD(i)  =  XDO(i)/PROD(F,EMPLO(i,f)**ALPHA(i>f)) ; 


RMD(im) 

DELTA(im) 

DELTA(im) 

AC(im) 


M0(im)/XXD0(im) ; 

(PMO(im)/PDO(im))*RMD(im)**(l  +RHOC(im)); 

DELTA(im)/(l  .0  +  DELTA(im)); 
XO(im)/(DELTA(im)*MO(im)**(-RHOC(im)) 

+  ( 1  -DELT A(im))*XXDO(im)  **(-RHOC(im)))  **(- 1  /RHOC(im))  ; 


GAMMA(ie)  =  1/(1  +  PDO(ie)/PEO(ie)*(EO(ie)/XXDO(ie))**(RHOT(ie)-l)); 
AT(ie)  =  XSO(ie)/(GAMMA(ie)*EO(ie)**RHOT(ie)  +  (l-GAMMA(ie))* 

XXDO(ie)**RHOT(ie))**(l/RHOT(ie)); 


map  nominal  flows  mmmmmmmnnmmmttmmmmmmm 


VARO(I)  =  V AR0(I)/XD0(I)  +  ITAX(I)*PXO(I)  -  PIEO(I)  ; 

DEPR(I)  =  DEP0(I)/(PK0(I)*EMPL0(I, "CAPITAL"))  ; 

SSTR  =  SSTAX0/FY0("labor")  ; 

FRETR  =  FRETAXO/(FYO("LAND")  +  DIRPAY  +  FORTOT)  ; 

ETR  =  ENTTAXO/(FYO("CAPITAL")  + GENTO +  (EROW-MROW)*EXRO 

+  SUM(I,LSBO(I)  +  PREMIUMO(I)-DEPO(I)) )  ; 

ESR  =  ENTS  AVO/(FYO("CAPITAL")-ENTTAXO  +  GENTO  +  (EROW-MROW)*EXRO 

+  SUM(I,LSBO(I)  +  PREMIUMO(I)-DEPO(I)) )  ; 

YINSTO("FARML")  =  (l-SSTR)*SUM(iag,  FYS0(iag, "labor"))  ; 

YINSTO("FARMK")  =  (1-ESR)*(1-ETR)*SUM(IAG,  FYS0(IAG, "CAPITAL") 

+  LSB0(I AG) + PREMIUMO(IAG)-DEPO(IAG)) ; 
YINSTO("FARMT")  =  (1-FRETR)*(FY0("LAND")  +  DIRPAY -fFORTOT)  ; 
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YINSTO("SALARY") 

YINSTO("ENT") 


YINSTO("  FOREIGN") 
YINSTO( "  WELF  ARE " ) 
YH0(hh) 

HTAX(hh) 


(l-SSTR)*SUM(inag,  FYS0(inag,  "labor"))  ; 

( 1  -ESR) *(  1  -ETR)*(  SUM(INAG,  FYS0(INAG, "CAPITAL") 
+  LSBO(INAG)  +  PREMIUMO(INAG)-DEPO(INAG)) 

+  GENTO  +  (EROW-MROW)*EXRO )  ; 
REMIT*EXRO  ; 

HHTO  ; 

SUM(ins,  SINTYH(hh,ins)*YINSTO(ins)) ; 
HTAX(hh)/YHO(hh)  ; 


mmmmmmm  variable  declaration  mmmmmmmmmmmmmttmm 


POSITIVE  VARIABLES 


PRICES  - 

ALL  NORMALIZED  W.R.T.  PX  1982=1.0 

EXR 

REAL  EXCHANGE  RATE 

P(i) 

PRICE  OF  COMPOSITE  GOODS 

PD(i) 

DOMESTIC  PRICES 

PE(i) 

DOMESTIC  PRICE  OF  EXPORT 

PK(i) 

PRICE  OF  CAPITAL  GOOD 

PM(i) 

DOMESTIC  PRICE  OF  IMPORT 

PVA(i) 

VALUE  ADDED  PRICE  SUBSIDIZED  AND  TAXED 

PWE(i) 

BORDER  PRICE  OF  EXPORT 

PWM(i) 

BORDER  PRICE  OF  IMPORT 

PX(i) 

AVERAGE  OUTPUT  PRICE 

PINDEX 

GDP  DEFLATOR 

TM(i) 

TARIFF  RATE 

*##  QUANTITIES 

E(i) 

EXPORTS 

(BIL  82$) 

M(i) 

IMPORTS 

(BIL  82$) 

X(i) 

QUANTITY  OF  COMPOSITE  GOOD 

(BIL  82$) 

XD(i) 

PRODUCTION 

(BIL  82$) 

XXD(i) 

DOMESTIC  SALES 

(BIL  82$) 

xs(i) 

DOMESTIC  SUPPLIES  NET  OF  STOCKS 

(BIL  82$) 

INT(i) 

INTERMEDIATE  INPUT  DEMAND 

(BIL  82$) 

FD(i,f) 

SECTORAL  FACTOR  DEMAND 

WF(f) 

AVERAGE  FACTOR  PRICE 

VARIABLES 

FS(i,f) 

FACTOR  SUPPLIES 

CD(i) 

PRIVATE  CONSUMPTION  FINAL  DEMAND 

(BIL  82$) 

CLES(I,HH) 

HOUSEHOLD  CONSUMPTION  NOMINAL  SHARES 

DK(i) 

DEMAND  FOR  THE  COMPOSITE  CAPITAL  GOOD 

(BIL  82$) 

DST(i) 

SECTORAL  INVENTORY  INVESTMENT 

(BIL  82$) 

ID(i) 

FINAL  DEMAND  AS  INVESTMENT  GOOD 

(BIL  82$) 

GD(i) 

GOVERNMENT  FINAL  DEMAND 

(BIL  82$) 

*##  FARM  PROGRAM  VARIABLES 

ARP(I) 

ACREAGE  REDUCTION 

(  %  ) 

DEFPAY(i) 

DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

(BIL  $) 

FPE 

TOTAL  FARM  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 

(BIL  $) 

CCCE 

VALUE  OF  CCC  LOAN  INVENTORY 

(BIL  $) 

LFB(i) 

LOAN  FORFEIT  BENEFIT 

(BIL  $) 

LSB(i) 

LOAN  SUBSIDY  BENEFIT 

(BIL  $) 

LP(I) 

PROGRAM  CROPLAND 

(MIL  ACRES) 

PL(I) 

LOAN  RATE 

TP(I) 

TARGET  PRICE 

PGAP(i) 

TARGET  PRICE  MARKET  PRICE  GAP 
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] 

TEE(i)  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM  SUBSIDY  RATES  (BIL  $) 

TMQ(i)  AD  VALOREM  TARIFF  EQUIVALENT  OF  QUOTA 

PIE(i)  TOTAL  DISTORTING  TRANSFERS  IN  PVA  (BIL  $) 

PREMIUM(i)  QUOTA  PREMIUM  RECVD  BY  DOMESTIC  FIRMS  (BIL  $) 

EEP(i)  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES  IN  CERTIFICATES  (BIL  $) 

XL(i)  QUANTITY  OUTPUT  AS  LOAN  COLLATERAL  (BIL  82$) 

XF(i)  QUANTITY  OUTPUT  FORFEITED  FOR  LOAN  (BIL  82$) 

XP(i)  QUANTITY  OUTPUT  UNDER  PROGRAM  (BIL  82$) 

XPR(I)  PROGRAM  LAND  USE  AND  OUTPUT  RATE 
NOMINAL  TRANSACTIONS 

WFDIST(i.f)  FACTOR  PRICE  PROPORTIONALITY  FACTOR 

FY(f)  FACTOR  INCOME  (BIL  $) 

FYS(i,f)  FACTOR  INCOME  BY  SECTOR  (BIL  $) 

DEPRECIA  TOTAL  DEPRECIATION  EXPENDITURE  (BIL  $) 

ENTSAV  ENTERPRISE  SAVINGS  (BIL  $) 

ENTTAX  ENTERPRISE  TAX  REVENUE  (BIL  $) 

FRET  AX  FARM  LAND  PROPERTY  TAX  (BIL  $) 

FSAV  FOREIGN  SAVINGS  RECVD  (BIL  $) 

FXDINV  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  IN  FIXED  K  (BIL  $) 

GENT  NONDISTORTING  TRANSFERS  TO  NONAG  ENTERPRISE  (BIL  $) 

GDTOTN  NOMINAL  GOVT  DEMAND  EXCLUDING  AG  STOCKS  (BIL  $) 

GOVSAV  GOVERNMENT  BUDGET  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT  (BIL  $) 

GR  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE  (BIL  $) 

HHSAV  HOUSEHOLD  SAVINGS  (BIL  $) 

HHT  GOVT  TRANSFERS  TO  HOUSEHOLDS  (BIL  $) 

HHTAX  HOUSEHOLD  TAX  R VENUE  (BIL  $) 

INDTAX  INDIRECT  TAX  REVENUE  (BIL  $) 

INVEST  TOTAL  INVESTMENT  (BIL  $) 

MPS(hh)  HOUSEHOLD  AVERAGE  PROPENSITY  TO  SAVE 

SAVINGS  TOTAL  SAVINGS  (BIL  $) 

SSTAX  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  REVENUE  (BIL  $) 

TARIFF  TARIFF  REVENUE  (BIL  $) 

YH(hh)  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  (BIL  $) 

YINST(ins)  INSTITUTIONAL  INCOME  (BIL  $) 

GDP  CALCULATIONS 

RGDP  REAL  GDP  (BIL  82$) 

GDPVA  NOMINAL  GDP  VALUE  ADDED  AT  MARKET  PRICE  (BIL  $) 

f 

variable  initialization  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm# 

*  NOTE  THAT  EXACT  EQUATION  ANALOGS  ARE  USED  FOR  INITIALIZATION: 

EXR.L  =  EXRO  ; 

P.L(i)  =  PO(i); 

PD. L(i)  =  PDO(i)  ; 

PE. L(i)  =  PEO(i) ; 

PM.L(i)  =  PMO(i)  ; 

PX.L(i)  =  PXO(i)  ; 

E.L(i)  =  EO(i)  ; 

M.L(i)  =  MO(i)  ; 

XD.L(i)  =  XDO(i); 

DST.L(i)  =  DSTO(i)  ; 

GD.L(i)  =  GDO(i)  ; 

XF.L(I)  =  XFO(I)  ; 
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INT.L(i) 

XS.L(i) 

XXD.L(i) 

X.L(i) 


=  SUM(J,IO(I,J)*XD.L(J)) ; 

=  XD.L(i)-XF.L(I) ; 

=  (PX .  L(I)  *XS .  L(I)-PE . L(I) *E.L(I))/PD.L(I)  ; 

=  (PD.L(I)*XXD.L(I)  +  PM . L(I) *M . L(I))/P. L(I) ; 


XPR.L(I) 

PCON(i)$XPR.L(i) 

XPR.L(i) 

FSO(i,"land") 

LP.L(I) 

ARP.L(I)$LP.L(I) 

FS.L(I,"LAND") 


=  XPO(I)/XDO(I)  ; 

=  XPR.  L(i)/ ((1/(1+  exp(- 1 . 0)))-.  50) ; 

=  pcon(i)*((l/(l+exp(-1.0)))-.50) ; 

=  EMPL0(I,"LAND")  +  ARPO(i) ; 

=  (XPR .  L(I)  *EMPLO(I , "  LAND " ))  +  ARPO(i)  ; 
=  ARPO(i)/LP.L(i) ; 

=  FSO(I,"LAND")  -  (ARP.L(i)*LP.L(I)) ; 


TP.L(I) 

PGAP.L(I) 

PL.L(I) 

XF.L(iF) 

XL.L(iL) 

XP.L(iP) 

LFB.L(iF) 

LSB.L(iL) 

DEFPAY.L(iT) 

PIE.L(iP) 

CCCE.L 

EEP.L(i) 

TEE.L(i) 

TEE.L(iep) 

FPE.L 

TMQ.L(i) 


=  TPO(I)  ; 

=  TP.L(I)  -  PX.L(I)  ; 

=  PLO(I)  ; 

=  XFO(iF) ; 

=  XLO(iL)  ; 

=  XPO(iP); 

=  XF . L(IF) *(PL.  L(IF)-PX.  L(iF)) ; 

=  XL.L(IL)*LSBR(iL)  ; 

=  XP. L(iT) *(TP .  L(IT)-PL.  L(IT)) ; 

=  (LFB .  L(IP) + DEFPA Y .  L(IP)-ASSMNT (IP))/XD  .L(IP)  ; 

=  SUM(IF,PX.L(IF)*XF.L(IF)) ; 

=  EEPNO(i); 

=  0.0; 

=  EEP.  L(iep) /((PE .  L(iep)  *E .  L(iep))-EEP .  L(iep)) ; 

=  CCCE.L  +  DIRPAY  +  FORTOT  + 

SUM(I,LFB.L(I) +DEFPAY.L(I) +LSB.L(I) +EEP.L(I)-ASSMNT(I)) ; 
=  TMQO(i)  ; 


PK.L(i)  =  SUM(J,P.L(J)*IMAT(J,i)) ; 

PVA.L(i)  =  PX.L(I)*(1-ITAX(I))-SUM(J,P.L(J)*I0(J,I))+PIE.L(I) ; 


TM.L(I) 

PWM.L(i) 

PWE.L(i) 

PREMIUM.L(i) 

TARIFF.L 


=  TMO(I)  ; 

=  PM . L(I)/(EXR. L*(  1  +  TM . L(I) + TMQ. L(I)))  ; 
=  PE.L(I)/(EXR.L*(1 +TEE.L(I))) ; 

=  TMQ .  L(i) *PWM .  L(I) *M .  L(I) *EXR.  L  ; 

=  SUM(i ,  TM .  L(i)  *P  WM .  L(i)  *M .  L(i))  *EXR .  L ; 


WF.L(f) 

WFDIST.L(i,f) 

FD.L(i,f) 

FS.L(I,FM) 


=  WFO(f)  ; 

=  WFDISTO(i.f)  ; 
=  EMPL0(I,F); 

=  EMPL0(I,FM) ; 


FYS.L(i,f) 

FY.L(f) 

GENT.L 

DEPRECIA.L 

SSTAX.L 

FRETAX.L 


=  WF.L(F)*WFDIST.L(i,f)*FD.L(i,F) ; 

=  SUM(i,FYS.L(i,f)) ; 

=  GENTO ; 

=  SUM(i,DEPO(i)) ; 

=  SSTR*FY.L("LABOR")  ; 

=  FRETR*(FY.L("LAND ") + DIRPAY + FORTOT)  ; 


ENTTAX.L  =  ETR*(SUM(I,FYS.L(I,  "CAPITAL") 

+  PREMIUM.  L(I)  +  LSB.L(I) 

-  DEPR(I)*PK.L(I)*FD.L(I,  "CAPITAL")) 

+  (EROW -M ROW) *EXR . L  +  GENT.L  )  ; 
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ENTSAV.L 


HHT.L 

YINST.L("farml") 

YINST.L("farmk") 


YINST.L("farmt") 
YINST.L("  salary") 
YINST.L("ent") 


YINST.L("foreign") 

YINST.L("welfare") 

YH.L(hh) 


ESR*(SUM(I,FYS.L(I,  "CAPITAL") 

+  PREMIUM. L(I)  +  LSB.L(I) 

-  DEPR(I)*PK.L(I)*FD.L(I,  "CAPITAL")) 

+  (EROW-MROW)*EXR.L  +  GENT.L  -  ENTTAX.L)  ; 
HHTO  ; 

=  (l-SSTR)*SUM(iag,FYS.L(iag,  "labor"))  ; 

=  (1-ESR)*(1-ETR) 

*(  SUM(iag,FYS.l(iag,  "capital") 

+  PREMIUM.  L(iag)  +  LSB.L(iag) 

-  DEPR(iag)*PK.  L(iag)*FD .  L(iag , "  CAPITAL " )))  ; 

=  ( 1  -FRETR)  *(F  Y .  L( "  land ")  +  DIRP A Y  +  FORTOT)  ; 

=  ( 1  -SSTR)*SUM(inag,FY S .L(inag,  "labor"))  ; 

=  (1-ESR)*(1-ETR) 

*(  SUM(inag,FYS.l(inag, "capital") 

4-  PREMIUM. L(inag)  +  LSB.L(inag) 

-  DEPR(inag)*PK.L(inag)*FD.L(inag, "CAPITAL")) 

+  GENT.L  +  (EROW-MROW)*EXR.L)  ; 

=  REMIT+EXR.L; 

=  HHT.L; 

=  SUM(INS,SINTYH(HH,INS)*YINST.L(INS))  ; 


MPS.L(hh)  =  HHPAR(hh,"MPS")*HHSAVO  ; 

MPS.L(hh)  =  MPS . L(hh)/(YH . L(hh) *(  1  -HTAX(hh)))  ; 

HHSAV.L  =  SUM(HH , MPS . L(HH)*(  1  -HTAX(HH))*YH. L(HH))  ; 


HHTAX.L  =  SUM(HH,HTAX(HH)*YH.L(HH)) ; 
FSAV.L  =  FSAVO  ; 

GDTOTN.L  =  SUM(i,GD.L(i)*P.L(i)) ; 


CLES.L(I,HH) 

CLES.L(I,HH) 

*  CLES.L(I.HH) 

* 

*  CLES.L(LHH) 
CD.L(I) 


CDHH(I,HH)  ; 

CLES.L(I,HH)/SUM(J,CLES.L(J,HH))  ; 

(CDHH(I,HH)*P.L(I)) 

/(( 1  -MPS .  L(HH)) *(  1  -HT AX(HH)) * YH .  L(HH))  ; 
CLES.L(I,HH)/SUM(J,CLES.L(J,HH))  ; 

SUM(HH,CLES.L(LHH)*(1-MPS.L(HH))*(1-HTAX(HH))*YH.L(HH)) 

/P.L(I); 


INDTAX.L 

GR.L 

GOVSAV.L 
SAVINGS. L 


SUM(i,ITAX(i)*PX.L(i)*XD.L(i)) ; 

INDTAX.L  +  FRETAX.L+SSTAX.L+ENTTAX.L+TARIFF.L+HHTAX.L; 
GR.  L-GDTOTN .  L-GENT.  L-HHT.  L-FPE.  L + FBOR*EXR.  L ; 

HHSAV.L  +  ENTSAV.L  +  GOVSAV.L  +  DEPRECIA.L  +  FSAV.L*EXR.L; 


INVEST.  L 
*  INVEST.L 
FXDINV.L 
DK.L(i) 
ID.L(i) 


SAVINGS. L  ; 
investO  ; 

INVEST.L  -  SUM(i,  P.L(i)*DST.L(i))  ; 
(KISH(i)*FXDIN V . L)/PK. L(i)  ; 

SUM(j,  IM AT (i,j)*DK.L(j)) ; 


GDPVA.L  =  SUM(i ,  (P  V  A .  L(i)-PIE .  L(i))*XD .  L(i) + PREMIUM .  L(I)) 

-I-  INDTAX.L  -I-  TARIFF. L  ; 

RGDP.L  =  SUM(I,  CD . L(i) + DST. L(i) + ID . L(i) + GD . L(i) + XF. L(i)) 

+  SUM(IE,E.L(IE))  -  SUM(IM,  (1.0-TMREAL(IM))*M.L(IM)) ; 


PINDEX.L  =  GDPVA.L/RGDP.L  ; 


mmmrnn  sam  balance  data  consistency  check  nmmmmmmmmmmm# 
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SAM("COMMDTY", "ACTIVITY") 
SAM("COMMDTY","HHOLDS") 
SAM("COMMDTY","KACCT") 
SAM("COMMDTY",  "GOVT") 

S  AM(  "  COMMDTY  " , "  CCC ") 
SAM("  ACTIVITY",  "CCC") 

SAM("  ACTIVITY" ,  "WORLD") 
SAM("ACTIVITY", "COMMDTY") 
SAM("FACTORS", "ACTIVITY") 
SAM("INST",  "COMMDTY") 
SAM("INST", "FACTORS") 
SAM("INST","GOVT") 
SAM("INST","CCC") 
SAM("INST", "WORLD") 
SAM("HHOLDS","INST") 
SAM("GOVT",  "COMMDTY") 
SAM("GOVT",  "ACTIVITY") 
SAM("GOVT","INST") 
SAM("GOVT","HHOLDS") 
SAM("CCC", "ACTIVITY") 
SAM("CCC","GOVT") 
SAM("KACCT","INST") 
SAM("KACCT","HHOLDS") 
SAM("KACCT","GOVT") 
SAM("KACCT" ,  "WORLD") 

SAM("  WORLD  "."COMMDTY") 
SAM("  WORLD " ,  "GOVT") 
SAM("TOTALS",col) 

SAM(row,  "TOTALS") 


=  SUM(i,P.L(i)*INT.L(i))  ; 

=  SUM(i,P.L(i)*CD.L(i))  ; 

=  SUM(i ,  P .  L(i)  *(DST.  L(i) + ID .  L(i))) ; 

=  SUM(i,P.L(i)*GD.L(i))  ; 

=  CCCE.L  ; 

=  SUM(i ,  LFB .  L(i) 4- DEFP  A  Y .  L(i) + EEP .  L(i)) ; 
=  SUM(i,EXR.L*PWE.L(i)*E.L(i)) ; 

=  SUM  (i ,  PD .  L(i)  *XXD .  L(i))  +  CCCE.L; 

=  SUM(i,  P V A. L(i) *XD . L(i))  ; 

=  SUM(i, PREMIUM. L(i))  ; 

=  SUM((i ,  f) ,  ALPH  A(i ,  f)  *P  V  A.  L(i)  *XD .  L(i)) ; 
=  GENT.L  +  HHT.L  ; 

=DIRPAY  +  FORTOT  +  SUM(i,LSB.L(i))  ; 

=  (EROW-MROW  +  REMIT)*EXR.L  ; 

=  SUM(hh,YH.L(hh))  ; 

=  TARIFF. L  ; 

=  SUM  (i ,  IT  AX  (i)  *XD .  L(i)  *PX .  L(i))  ; 

=  SSTAX.L  +  ENTTAX.L  +  FRET  AX.  L  ; 

=  HHTAX.L  ; 

=  SUM(i,ASSMNT(i))  ; 

=  FPE.L  ; 

=  ENTSAV.L  +  DEPRECIA.L  ; 

=  HHSAV.L  ; 

=  GOVSAV.L  ; 

=  FSAV.L  *  EXR.L  ; 

=  SUM(I,PWM.L(i)*M.L(i)*EXR.L) ; 

=  -FBOR  *  EXR.L  ; 

=  SUM(row,SAM(row,col))  ; 

=  SUM(col,SAM(row,col))  ; 


OPTIONS  DECIMALS =6  ; 

PARAMETER  CHECK  ; 

CHECK  =  SUM(row,(ABS(SAM(row, "TOTALS")  -  SAM("TOTALS",row))))  ; 

ABORT  $(CHECK  GT  0.000005) 

"SAM  ROW  AND  COLUMN  SUMS  NOT  EQUAL",  CHECK,  SAM  ; 

DISPLAY  "INITIALIZATION  SAM  BALANCES  ($1.00  PRECISION)", CHECK, SAM  ; 
DISPLAY  "INITIAL  VALUES",  RGDP.L,  GDPVA.L,  FXDINV.L,  PINDEX.L  ; 


cge  model  mmmmttmmmmmmmmmitmmm 


mmmmmmm  equation  declaration  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


EQUATIONS 


*M  PRICES 
PMDEF(i) 

PEDEF(i) 

ABSORPTION(i) 

SALES(i) 

ACTP(i) 

PKDEF(i) 
PINDEXDEF 
nn  FARM  PROGRAMS 
CCCEQ 
DPAYEQ(i) 
PREMDEF(i) 


DOMESTIC  IMPORT  PRICES  OR  IMPORT  SUPPLY  CURVE 

DOMESTIC  EXPORT  PRICES  OR  EXPORT  DEMAND  CURVE 

VALUE  OF  TOTAL  SALES  IN  DOMESTIC  MARKET 

VALUE  OF  OUTPUT 

ACTIVITY  PRICE 

CAPITAL  GOOD  PRICE 

GENERAL  PRICE  LEVEL 

CCC  COST  OF  FORFEITED  CROPS 

DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS  COST 

QUOTA  PREMIA  RECEIVED  DOMESTICALLY 
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EEPDEF(i) 

FPEQ 

LFBEQ(i) 

LSBEQ(i) 

LSEQ(I) 

LPEQ(I) 

PIEQ(i) 

PGAPEQ(I) 

XFEQ(i) 

XPEQ(i) 

XPREQ(I) 

XSUPPLY(i) 

+##  QUANTITIES 
ACTIVITY(i) 
PROFITMAX(i,f) 
COSTMIN(i) 
CESl(i) 

CES2(i) 

INTEQ(i) 

CET(i) 

CET2(i) 

ESUPPLY(i) 

EDEMAND(i) 


EXPORT  SUBSIDIES  RECEIVED  DOMESTICALLY 

TOTAL  FARM  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 

LOAN  FORFEIT  BENEFIT 

LOAN  SUBSIDY  BENEFIT 

TOTAL  LAND  SUPPLY  CONSTRAINT 

LAND  IN  PROGRAM  CROPS 

PRODUCER  INCENTIVE  EQUIVALENTS  PER  UNIT  OUTPUT 

SUBSIDY  RATE  PRICE  GAP 

OUTPUT  FORFEITED  UNDER  LOAN  PROGRAM 

OUTPUT  UNDER  PROGRAM 

PROGRAM  OUTPUT  AND  LAND  USE  RATE 

DOMESTIC  SUPPLY  EXCLUDING  CCC  STOCKS 

PRODUCTION  FUNCTION 

OPTIMAL  INPUT  DEMANDS  FOC  FOR  PROFIT  MAX 
COST  MINIMIZATION  FOR  COMPOSITE  GOOD  DEMAND 
CES  AGGREGATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  VERSIONS 
COMPOSITE  GOOD  IN  NONTRADED  SECTORS 
INTERMEDIATE  GOOD  DEMAND 

CET  TRANSFORMATION  FOR  EXPORTS  VS  DOMESTIC  SALES 
DOMESTIC  SALES  FOR  NONTRADED  SECTORS 
EXPORT  SUPPLY 

ROW  DEMAND  FOR  US  EXPORTS  IN  LARGE  MARKETS 


NOMINAL  TRANSACTIONS 


FYEQ(f) 

FYSEQ(i,f) 

FLYEQ 

FKYEQ 

FTYEQ 

SALEQ 

INDTAXDEF 

DEPRECIAEQ 

FRETAXDEF 

TAXSS 

ETAX 

ESAVE 

ENTYEQ 

FORYEQ 

WYEQ 

HHYEQ(hh) 

TARIFFDEF 

HHTAXDEF 

HHSAVEQ 

GREQ 

TOTSAV 

CDEQ(i) 

CLESEQ(hh) 

MPSEQ(hh) 

GDEQI(i) 

GBUDGET 

DSTEQ(i) 

FIXEDINV 

PRODIN  V(i) 

IEQ(i) 


FACTOR  INCOME 

FACTOR  INCOME  BY  SECTOR 

FARM  LABOR  INSTITUTIONAL  NET  INCOME 

FARM  CAPITAL  INSTITUTIONAL  NET  INCOME 

FARM  LAND  INSTITUTIONAL  NET  INCOME 

WAGE  AND  SALARY  INSTITUTIONAL  NET  INCOME 

INDIRECT  TAXES  ON  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

TOTAL  DEPRECIATION  EXPENDITURE 

FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX 

ENTERPRISE  TAX 

ENTERPRISE  SAVING 

NON  FARM  ENTERPRISE  NET  INCOME 

NET  INCOME  FROM  ABROAD 

GOVT  TRANSFER  INCOME 

HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

TARIFF  REVENUE 

TOTAL  HOUSEHOLD  TAX  REVENUES 
HOUSEHOLD  SAVING 
GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 
TOTAL  SAVINGS 

PRIVATE  CONSUMPTION  DEMAND  BEHAVIOR 
CLES  MUST  SUM  TO  ONE 

MAINTAIN  EXPENDITURE  EQUALS  INCOME  BY  MPS 

GOVT  CONSUMPTION  EXCL  CCC  FORFEITS 

GOVERNMENT  BUDGET  BALANCE 

INVENTORY  INVESTMENT 

INVESTMENT  not  incl  INVENTORY 

FIXED  INVESTMENT  BY  DESTINATION 

FIXED  INVESTMENT  DEMAND  FOR  GOOD  i 


MARKET  CLEARING 


EQUIL(i) 


GOODS  MARKET  EQUILIBRIUM 
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FMEQUIL(f) 

LMKT(f) 

CAEQ 

MOBILE  FACTOR  MARKET  EQUILIBRIUM 

LAND  MARKET 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ON  CURRENT  ACCOUNT 

*  KMKT  LOANABLE  FUNDS  MARKET  EQUILIBRIUM 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

GDPY  TOTAL  VALUE  ADDED  INCLUDING  INDTAX 

GDPR  REAL  GDP 

9 

model  equations  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
*m  prices  mmttmmtt 

PMDEF(im)..  PM(im)  =E=  PWM(im)*EXR*(l +TM(im)+TMQ(im))  ; 


PREMDEF(IQ).. 

PREMIUM(IQ)  =E=  TMQ(IQ)*PWM(IQ)*M(IQ)*EXR ; 

EEPDEF(iep).. 

EEP(iep)  =E=  TEE(iep)*PWE(iep)*E(iep)*EXR  ; 

PEDEF(ie).. 

PE(ie)  =E=  PWE(ie)*(l  +  TEE(ie))*EXR  ; 

ABSORPTION(i). . 

P(i)*X(i)  =E=  PD(i)*XXD(i)  +  (PM(i)*M(i))$im(i) ; 

SALES(i).. 

PX(i)*XS(i)  =E=  PD(i)*XXD(i)  +  (PE(i)*E(i))$ie(i) ; 

ACTP(i).. 

PVA(i)  =E=  PX(i)*(  1  -IT  AX(i)) 

-  SUMO,  IOG,i)*P(j)) 

+  PIE(i)  ; 

PKDEF(i).. 

PK(i)  =E=  SUMO,  P0)*IMAT0,i)); 

DOMESTIC  FARM  PROGRAMS  ttmmmm 


XFEQ(IF).. 

XF(IF)  =E=  XFOO(IF) + XFO(IF)*(PL(IF)/PX(IF))**FELAS(IF) ; 

PGAPEQ(IT).. 

PGAP(IT)  =E=  TP(IT)  -  PX(IT)  ; 

XPREQ(IT).. 

XPR(IT)  =E=  PCON(IT)  * 

(1/(1+  EXP(-(PG  AP(IT)/PG  APO(IT))))-.  5) ; 

LPEQ(I).. 

LP(I)  =E=  (XPR(I)*FS(I , " LAND "))/( 1  -ARP(I))  ; 

LSEQ(I).. 

FS(I,"LAND")  =E=  FS0(I,"LAND")  -  ARP(I)*LP(I)  ; 

LFBEQ(IF).. 

LFB(IF)  =E=  XF (IF) *(PL(IF)-PX(IF)) ; 

LSBEQ(IL).. 

LSB(IL)  =E=  XL(IL)*LSBR(IL)  ; 

XPEQ(IT).. 

XP(IT)  =E=  XPR(IT)*XD(IT)  ; 

DPAYEQOt).. 

DEFPAY(it)  =E=  XP(it)*(TP(it)-PL(it)) ; 

PIEQ(IP).. 

PIE(IP)  =E=  (LFB(IP)  +  DEFPAY(IP)-ASSMNT(IP))/XD(IP)  ; 

CCCEQ.. 

CCCE  =E=  SUM(if,PX(if)*XF(if)) ; 
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FPEQ.. 


FPEQ.. 

SUPPLY(i).. 

FPE  =E=  CCCE  +  DIRPAY  +  FORTOT  + 

SUM(I,LFB(I)  +  DEFPAY(I)  +  LSB(I)  +  EEP(I)-ASSMNT(I))  ; 

XS(i)  =E=  XD(i)  -  XF(i)  ; 

quantity  equations  mmmmumm 

ACTIVITY  (i) . .  XD(i)=E= AD(i)*PROD(f$EMPLO(i  ,f),FD(i,  f)**ALPHA(i ,  f)) ; 

P  ROFITM  AX(i ,  f)$EMPL0(i ,  f) . .  WF(F)*WFDIST(i,0*FD(i,f)  =E=  XD(i) 


*PVA(i)*ALPHA(i,f)  ; 

COSTMIN(IM).. 

M(IM)  =E=  XXD(IM)*((PD(IM)/PM(IM))*DELTA(IM) 
/(l-DELTA(im))  )**(1/(1  +  RHOC(im)))  ; 

CESl(IM).. 

P(IM)*AC(IM)  =E=  ((DELTA(IM)**SIGMA(IM)) 
*(PM(IM)**(1-SIGMA(IM)))  +  ((1  -DELT  A(IM))**SIGM  A(IM)) 
*(PD(IM)**(  1  -SIGM  A(IM))))**(  1  /( 1-SIGM  A(IM))) ; 

CES2(IMN).. 

P(IMN)  =E=  PD(IMN); 

CET(ie).. 

XS(ie)  =E=  AT(ie)*(  GAM M A(ie) *E(ie) **RHOT (ie)  + 

( 1  -GAMMA(ie))*XXD(ie)**RHOT(ie))**(  1  /RHOT(ie)) ; 

CET2(ien).. 

XS(ien)  =E=  XXD(ien)  ; 

ESUPPLY(ie).. 

E(ie)  =E=  XXD(ie)*(  PE(ie)/PD(ie)*(l  -  GAMMA(ie)) 
/GAMMA(ie))**(l/(RHOT(ie)-l))  ; 

EDEMAND(iel).. 

E(iel)  =E=  ECONST(iel)*((PWE(iel)/PWSE(iel)) 
**(-RHOE(iel))) ; 

nominal  flows  mmmmmmmmmmtt 


FYSEQ(i,f).. 

FYS(i,f)  =E=  WF(f)*WFDIST(i,f)*FD(i,f) ; 

FYEQ(f).. 

FY(f)  =E=  SUM(i,FYS(i,f)); 

INDTAXDEF.. 

INDTAX  =E=  SUM(i,  ITAX(i)*PX(i)*XD(i) )  ; 

FRETAXDEF.. 

FRETAX  =E=  FRETR*(FY("land")  +  DIRPAY  +  FORTOT) ; 

TAXSS.. 

SSTAX  =E=  SSTR  *  FY("labor")  ; 

DEPRECIAEQ.. 

DEPRECIA  =E=  SUM(i,DEPR(i)*PK(i)*FD(i,  "capital")); 

ETAX.. 

ENTTAX  =E=  ETR*(FY  ( "capital") 

+  SUM(I,PREMIUM(I)  +  LSB(I)) 

+  (EROW-MROW)*EXR  +  GENT 
-  DEPRECIA  )  ; 

ESAVE.. 

ENTSAV  =E=  ESR*(FY("capital") 

+  SUM(I,PREMIUM(I)  +  LSB(I)) 

+  (EROW-MROW)*EXR  +  GENT 
-  DEPRECIA  -  ENTTAX  )  ; 
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FLYEQ.. 

YINST("farmL")  =E=  (l-SSTR)*SUM(iag,FYS(iag, "labor"))  ; 

FKYEQ.. 

YINST("farmk")  =E=  (1-ESR)*(1-ETR) 

*(SUM(IAG,FYS(IAG,  "CAPITAL") 

+  PREMIUM(IAG)  +  LSB(IAG) 

-  DEPR(IAG)*PK(IAG)*FD(IAG, "CAPITAL")))  ; 

FTYEQ.. 

YINST("farmt")  =E=  ( 1  -FRETR)  *(FY("land") 

+  FORTOT  +  DIRPAY)  ; 

SALEQ.. 

YINST("salary")  =E=  (l-SSTR)*SUM(inag,FYS(inag,  "labor")); 

ENTYEQ.. 

YINST("ent")  =E=  (1-ESR)*(1-ETR) 

*  (SUM(INAG,FYS(INAG, "CAPITAL") 

+  PREMIUM(INAG)  +  LSB(INAG) 

-  DEPR(INAG)*PK(INAG)*FD(INAG,  "CAPITAL")) 

+  (EROW-MROW)*EXR  +  GENT)  ; 

FORYEQ.. 

YINST("foreign")  =E=  REMIT*EXR  ; 

WYEQ.. 

YINST( " wel fare " )  =E=  HHT  ; 

HHYEQ(hh).. 

YH(hh)  =E=  SUM(ins, SINTYH(hh , ins)* YINST (ins)) ; 

HHTAXDEF.. 

HHT  AX  =E=  SUM(hh,  HTAX(hh)*YH(hh)  )  ; 

HHSAVEQ. . 

HHSAV  =E=  SUM(hh,  MPS(hh)*YH(hh)*(l-HTAX(hh))) ; 

TARIFFDEF.. 

TARIFF  =E=  SUM(im,TM(im)*M(im)*PWM(im))*EXR ; 

GREQ.. 

GR  =E=  ENTTAX +FRETAX+HHTAX+INDTAX  +  SSTAX+ TARIFF  ; 

GBUDGET. . 

GOVSAV  =E=  GR-GDTOTN-GENT-HHT-FPE  +  FBOR*EXR ; 

TOTSAV.. 

SAVINGS  =E=  DEPRECIA  +  ENTS AV+ HHSAV  +  GOVS AV  +  FSAV*EXR  ; 

FIXEDINV.. 

FXDINV  =E=  INVEST  -  SUM(i,DST(i)*P(i)) ; 

PRODIN  V(i).. 

PK(i)*DK(i)  =E=  KISH(i)*FXDINV  ; 

m  FINAL  DEMAND 


INTEQ(i).. 

INT(i)  =E=  SUM(j,  IO(i,j)*XD(j) ); 

CDEQ(i).. 

CD(i)*P(i)  =E=  SUM(HH,CLES(I,HH)*(1-MPS(HH))*YH(HH) 
*(l-HTAX(hh))  )  ; 

CLESEQ(hh).. 

SUM(i,CLES(i,hh))  =E=  1.0  ; 

$ontext 

MPSEQ(hh)..  MPS(hh)  =E=  1  -  HTAX(hh)  - 

(SUM(i,CLES(i,hh)*(l-MPS(hh))*YH(hh)*(l-HTAX(hh)))/YH(hh)); 

$offtext 


GDEQI(i).. 

GD(i)*P(i)  =E=  GLES(i)*GDTOTN  ; 

DSTEQ(i).. 

DST(i)  =E=  DSTR(i)*XD(i)  ; 
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IEQ(i).. 


ID(i)  =E=  SUM(j,  IMAT(ij)*DK(j)) ; 


+m  market  clearing  mmmmmmmmm 

EQUIL(i)..  X(i)  =E=  INT  (i)  +  CD(i) + GD(i)  + ID(i) + DST  (i) ; 

FMEQUIL(FM)..  SUM(i,  FD(i,fm))  =E=  SUM(i,  FS(i,fin))  ; 
LMKT(FMN)..  SUM(i,  FD(i,fmn))  =E=  SUM(i,  FS(i,finn))  ; 


CAEQ..  SUM(im,  PWM(im)*M(im))+MROW  =E= 

SUM(ie,  PWE(ie)*E(ie))+EROW +FSAV + REMIT +FBOR  ; 

*  KMKT..  SAVINGS  =E=  INVEST  ; 

*tttt  product  and  price  index  mummmmm 

GDPY..  GDPVA  =E=  SUM(i,(PVA(i)-PIE(i))*XD(i) + PREMIUM(I)) 

+INDTAX+ TARIFF  ; 

GDPR..  RGDP  =E=  SUM(I,CD(i)+DST(i)+ID(i)+GD(i)+XF.L(i)) 

+SUM(ie,E(ie))  -  SUM(im,(l  .0-TMREAL(im))*M(im))  ; 


PINDEXDEF..  PINDEX  =E=  GDPVA/RGDP  ; 

bounds  to  avoid  undf  equations,  etc  mmnmmnn 


FD .  LO(i ,  f)$EMPL0(i ,  f) 

=  0.00001 

PD.LO(IM) 

=  0.00001 

PM.LO(IM) 

=  0.00001 

E.LO(IE) 

=  0.00001 

XXD.LO(IE) 

=  0.00001 

XD.LO(I) 

=  0.00001 

CD .  FX( "  CON  STRU " ) 

=  0.0  ; 

GD.FX("SUGAR") 

=  0.0  ; 

FD . FX(i , f)$(EMPL0(i , f)  EQ  0.0)  =  0.0  ; 

model  closure  mttmmmmmm 
trade  policy  mmmttmitmmmm 

♦^quotas 

M.FX(IQ)  =  M.L(IQ)  ; 

♦^export  subsidies 

TEE.FX(i)  =  TEE.L(i)  ; 

*#Import  tariffs 

TM.FX(I)  =  TM.L(I)  ; 

♦^neutralize  policy  in  unaffected  sectors 
TMQ.FX(IQN)  =  0.0; 

PREMIUM. FX(IQN)  =  0.0; 

EEP.FX(IEPN)  =  0.0; 

DOMESTIC  FARM  PROGRAMS 
*#set  instruments 

ARP.FX(I)  =  ARP.L(I)  ; 

PL.FX(I)  =  PL.L(I) ; 

TP.FX(I)  =  TP.L(I)  ; 
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♦^participation  exogenous  or  endogenous? 
XL.FX(i)  =  XL.L(i)  ; 

*  LP.FX(IT)  =  LP.L(IT)  ; 

*  XPR.FX(i)  =  XPR.L(i)  ; 


♦^neutralize  instruments  in  non-program  sectors 


XF.FX(IFN) 

=  0.0 

XP.FX(ITN) 

=  0.0 

DEFP  A  Y .  FX(ITN) 

=  0.0 

LP.FX(ITN) 

=  0.0 

LFB.FX(IFN) 

=  0.0 

LSB.FX(ILN) 

=  0.0 

PIE.FX(IPN) 

=  0.0 

*tttt  factor  mobility  mmmmmmmmm 


WFDIST.FX(I,F) 

FS.FX(I,FM) 

*  WFDIST.FX(I.FM) 

*  WF.FX(FMN) 

*  FD.FX(I,FMN) 


=  WFDIST.L(I.F) ; 

=  FS.L(I.FM); 

=  WFDIST.L(I.FM) ; 
=  WF.L(FMN)  ; 

=  FD.L(I.FMN); 


m  international  finance  mmmmmmmtt 

*  EXR.FX  =  EXR.L  ; 

FSAV.FX  =  FSAV.L  ; 


*tttt  govt  budget  mmmmmmmmmm 

GDTOTN.FX  =  GDTOTN.L  ; 

GENT.FX  =  GENT.L  ; 

HHT.FX  =  HHT.L  ; 

*  GOVSAV.FX  =  GOVSAV.L  ; 

*tttt  household  variables  mmmmmmmtt 

CLES.FX(i,hh)  =  CLES.L(i,hh)  ; 

MPS.FX(hh)  =  MPS.L(hh)  ; 

*  CD.FX(iag.hh)  =  CD.L(iag,hh)  ; 

*  CD.FX(ipf,hh)  =  CD.L(ipf.hh)  ; 

*tttt  numeraire  price  index  mmmmmmtttt 

PINDEX.FX  =  PINDEX.L  ; 


*tttt  NONTRADED  AND  SMALL  SECTORS  mmmmttft 


PM.FX(IMN) 

PE.FX(IEN) 

PWE.FX(IES) 

PWM.FX(IM) 

E.FX(IEN) 

M.FX(IMN) 


PM.L(IMN)  ; 
PE.L(IEN)  ; 
PWE.L(IES) 
PWM.L(IM) 
0.0  ; 

0.0  ; 
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solve  statement  mumntfmmmmmm 

OPTIONS  ITERLIM  =  1000,  LIMROW  =  0,  LIMCOL=0,  DOMLIM  =  30,  SOLPRINT=OFF, 
NLP=MINOS5  ; 

MODEL  FPGE  /  ALL  /  ; 

SOLVE  FPGE  MAXIMIZING  RGDP  USING  NLP; 

end  of  model  mmmmmmttmmm 
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APPENDIX  n.  FARMDATA  GAMS  Model  for  Normalizing  and 
Aggregating  Policy  Data 


4 


VERSION  11/21/90 


This  gams  file  is  designed  to  aggregate  the  input  data  concerning  farm  programs  for 
the  30-sector  FPGE  models. 


It  is  written  by  M. KILKENNY  BITNET:  MRK5@psuvm 
Questions?  Call  (814)  865-1106. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
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SETS 

Y  CALENDAR  YEAR  /  82  *  90  / 


I  ALL  SECTORS 


DAIRY  MILK 

poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 

COTTON, 
wheat,  rice,  rye, 
com,  oats,  barley,  sorghum, 
soybeans,  peanuts, 

SUGAR  BEET  AND  CANE  SUGAR 


tobacco,  necag, 
butter,  cheese,  drymilk, 


LVSTK 

FOODGRN 

FEEDCRP 

OILCROP 

OTHCROP 

MEATMNF 

DAIRYMN 

GRNMILL 

FEEDMNF 

SUGARMN 

SOYMILL 

MISCFOO 


MEAT  POULTRY  EGGS 
WHEAT  RICE  RYE 

CORN  OATS  BARLEY  SORGHUM  ETC 
SOYBEANS  PEANUTS  OILSEEDS 
TOBACCO  FRUIT  VEGES  FORESTRY 
PROCESEED  MEAT 
BUTTER  CHEESE  DRY  MILK 
GRAIN  MILLING 
PREPARED  FEEDS 
SUGAR  REFINING 
SOY  OIL  PROCESSING 
FOOD  PROCESSING  NEC  / 


A(i)  AGGREGATES  /  DAIRY,  COTTON,  SUGAR, 

LVSTK,  FOODGRN,  FEEDCRP,  OILCROP,  OTHCROP, 
MEATMNF,  DAIRYMN,  GRNMILL,  FEEDMNF, 
SUGARMN,  SOYMILL,  MISCFOO  / 


S(i)  SUBSECTORS 


lv(i)  LIVESTOCK  SECTORS 
FG(i)  FOOD  GRAIN  SECTORS 
FD(i)  FEED  CROP  SECTORS 
OS(i)  OILSEEDS  SECTORS 
OTH(i)  OTHER  AG 


/  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
wheat,  rice,  rye, 
com,  oats,  barley,  sorghum, 
soybeans,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  necag, 
butter,  cheese,  drymilk  / 

/  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  / 
/  wheat,  rice,  rye  / 

/  com,  oats,  barley,  sorghum  / 

/  soybeans,  peanuts  / 

/  tobacco,  necag  / 
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59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 


DM(i)  DAIRY  MNFCTRING  /  butter,  cheese,  drymilk  / 
ALIAS  (A,J)  ; 

PARAMETERS 


FORTOT(y) 

NIP(y) 

CURSUR(y) 

DPAYTOT(y) 

DEFPAYTOT(y) 

LMFATOT(y) 

SUBLCS(y) 

STORAGE  PAYMENTS 

NET  INTEREST  PAID  CCC  LOANS 

CURRENT  SURPLUS 

DIRECT  PAYMENTS 

TOTAL  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

TOTAL  COMMODITY  LOANS 

SUBSIDY  LESS  CURRENT  SURPLUS 

PX(y,i) 

XD(y,i) 

ARP(y,i) 

ASSMNT(y,i) 

CCCN(y,i) 

DEFPAY(y,i) 

EEPN(y,i) 

FPL(y,i) 

LMFA(y,i) 

PL(y,i) 

TP(y,i) 

XL(y,i) 

XF(y,i) 

XP(y,i) 

XPR(y,i) 

OUTPUT  PRICE  THAT  YEAR 

DOMESTIC  OUTPUT  THAT  YEAR 

REDUCED  OR  SET  ASIDE  ACREAGE 

FEES  LICENSES  ETC 

NOMINAL  VALUE  TOTAL  NET  CCC  STOCKING 
DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT  AWARDS 

FINDLEY  LOAN  RATE 

LOANS  MADE  FACE  AMOUNT  AT  PL 

LOAN  RATE 

TARGET  PRICE 

QUANTITY  UNDER  LOAN 

OUTPUT  FORFEITED 

OUTPUT  UNDER  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 
XP  AS  PROPORTION  OF  XD 

*  calclated  parameters  ttmmmmmmmm 


SUMSHI(y,i) 

SUMSHA(y,a) 

CHECK(y,i) 

CHECKSUM(y) 

SUM  SHARE  OVER  i 

SUM  SHARE  OVER  a 

VWTFG(y,fg) 

VWTFD(y,fd) 

VALUE  WEIGHT  PROGRAM  FOOD  GRAINS 

VALUE  WEIGHT  PROGRAM  FEED  GRAINS 

CCCE(y) 

DIRPAY(y) 

FPE(y) 

CCCIVA(y) 

LFB(y,a) 

LSB(y.a) 

MKT  VALUE  OF  SUM  FORFEITED  OUTPUT 

TOTAL  DIRECT  NON-DISTORTING  PAYMENTS 

NET  FARM  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 

TOTAL  CCC  INVENTORY  VALUATION  ADJUSTMENT 
LOAN  FORFEIT  BENEFIT 

LOAN  SUBSIDY  BENEFIT 

*mmmm  parameter  assignment  mmmummmummu 

TABLE  EXPEND(*,y)  FARM  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES 


82 

86 

DPAYTOT 

11.80000 
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167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 


NIP 

CURSUR 

LMFATOT 

FORTOT 

DEFPAYTOT 

SUBLCS 


1.385 

5.6 

17.3910 

0.342 

12.0560 

17.4 


FORTOT(y) 

NIP(y) 

CURSUR(y) 

DPAYTOT(y) 

DEFPAYTOT(y) 

LMFATOT(y) 

SUBLCS(y) 


=  EXPEND("FORTOT",y)  ; 

=  EXPEND("NIP",y)  ; 

=  EXPEND(" CURSUR"  ,y)  ; 

=  EXPEND("DPAYTOT",y)  ; 

=  EXPEND("DEFPAYTOT",y)  ; 
=  EXPEND("LMFATOT",y)  ; 

=  EXPEND("SUBLCS",y)  ; 


TABLE  SECTRES(*,y,i)  SECTORAL  QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES 

*  XD  for  subsectors  here  is  nominal  value  of  output  at  market  prices 

*  XD  for  aggregates  is  real  value  of  output  (1982  prices) 


DAIRY 

LVSTK 

MEATMNF 

PX.82 

1.000000 

1.000000 

1.000000 

PX.86 

0.92689207 

0.98120407 

0.99182006 

XD.86 

20.34018292 

65.87776232 

66.68229137 

+ 

SUGAR 

OTHCROP 

COTTON 

PX.82 

1.00000000 

1.00000000 

59.100000 

PX.86 

1.01778104 

0.97124103 

51.500000 

XD.86 

1.85772549 

29.09449768 

3.14160509 

+ 

GRNMILL 

FEEDMNF 

SUGARMN 

SOYMILL 

MISCFOO 

PX.82 

1.000000 

1.000000 

1.000000 

1.000000 

1.000000 

PX.86 

0.94200810 

0.93701104 

1.17558603 

0.93425602 

1.127800 

XD.86 

17.09190760 

14.28796769 

14.31508890 

15.32077099 

116.126934 

+ 

DAIRYMN 

BUTTER 

CHEESE 

DRYMILK 

PX.82 

1.000000 

PX.86 

1.00076705 

XD.86 

37.26637127 

+ 

POULTRY 

EGGS 

CATTLE 

HOGS 

SHEEP 

PX.82 

PX.86 

XD.86 

8.860 

3.510 

20.90 

9.6 

.444 

+ 

FOODGRN 

WHEAT 

RICE 

RYE 

PX.82 

1.000000 

3.55 

8.11 

PX.86 

0.78168633 

2.42 

3.75 

XD.86 

8.51978722 

5.044 

0.528 

0.029 
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223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 


+ 

FEEDCRP 

CORN 

OATS 

BARLEY 

SORGHUM 

PX.82 

1.000000 

2.68 

1.49 

2.22 

2.52 

PX.86 

0.82868908 

1.49 

1.21 

1.56 

1.36 

XD.86 

52.28127503 

12.541 

0.471 

0.994 

1.316 

+ 

OILCROP 

SOYBEANS 

PEANUTS 

TOBACCO 

NECAG 

PX.82 

1.000000 

5.69 

1.76 

PX.86 

0.87737905 

4.65 

1.53 

XD.86 

13.54006189 

9.326 

1.074 

1.778 

PX(y,i)  =  SECTRES("PX",y,i)  ; 

PX(y,i)$PX("82",i)  =  SECTRES("PXH,y,i)/PX("82",i)  ; 

XD(y,i)  =  SECTRES(  "XD "  ,y ,i)  ; 

♦USE  XD  IN  ITS  NOMINAL  FORM  TO  FIND  VALUE  WEIGHTS: 
VWTFG(y>fg)$XD(y,  "foodgm")  =  XD(y,fg) 

/(XD(y,"foodgm")*PX(y,  "foodgm")) ; 

VWTFD(y,fd)$XD(y,  "feedcrp")  =  XD(y,fd) 

/(XD(y,  "feedcrp  ")*PX(y,  "feedcrp"))  ; 

*  DISPLAY  VWTFG,  VWTFD  ; 

*  RETURN  PX  ’82  to  IT’S  NOMINAL  FORM  FOR  farther  NORMALIZATIONS: 

PX("82",i)  =  SECTRES("PX","82",i)  ; 

*  CONVERT  DATA  ON  subsector  XD  TO  REAL  $82  FORM: 

*  (aggregate  sector  XD  already  in  that  form  from  model) 

XD(y,s)$PX(y,s)  =  PX("82",s)*XD(y,s)/SECTRES("PX",y,s)  ; 

TABLE  FARMDAT(*,y,i)  FARM  PROGRAM  DATA 

*  XF  data  is  read  in  as  nominal  value  at  current  market  prices 


COTTON 

SUGAR 

BUTTER 

CHEESE 

DAIRY 

ASSMNT.86 

.28742 

PL.  86 

55.00 

FPL.  86 

44.00 

TP.  86 

81.00 

ARP. 86 

3.3000 

DEFPAY.86 

1.042 

0.0 

LMFA.86 

1.9578 

0.9672 

XF.86 

0.122 

2.0360 

CCCN.86 

0.125 

0.0 

-0.043 

-0.081 

-.270 

XL.  86 

EEPN.86 

+ 

POULTRY 

EGGS 

CATTLE 

GRNMILL 

SOYMILL 

EEPN.86 

0.03197 

0.005 

0.0162 

0.0585 

0.00099 

+ 

WHEAT 

RICE 

RYE 

FOODGRN 

PL.  86 

3.0 

7.20 

1.09 

FPL.  86 

2.40 

3.82 

TP.  86 

4.38 

11.90 

ARP.  86 

19.80 

1.30 
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279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 


DEFPAY.86 

3.550 

0.545  0.0 

EEPN.86 

0.127 

0.0015  0.0 

XL.  86 

0.554614  0.130276  0.005417 

LMFA.86 

1.5703 

0.7663  0.0076 

XF.86 

0.7380 

0.1990  0.006 

CCCN.86 

0.445 

0.093  0.0 

+ 

CORN 

OATS  BARLEY 

SORGHUM 

FEEDCRP 

PL.  86 

2.40 

1.24  1.95 

2.280 

FPL.  86 

1.92 

0.99  1.56 

1.82 

0 

TP.  86 

3.03 

1.60  2.60 

2.88 

0 

ARP.  86 

13.600 

0.7  1.800 

15.30 

0 

DEFPAY.86 

6.225 

.0324  0.3444 

0.566 

0 

EEPN.86 

0 

0.0284 

XL.  86 

3.909 

.00838  0.16776 

0.0130 

0 

LMFA.86 

0 

8.8893 

XF.86 

5.164 

.0050  0.1570 

0.4400 

0 

CCCN.86 

4.829 

0.126 

0.401 

0 

+ 

SOYBEANS 

PEANUTS  TOBACCO 

NECAG 

PL.  86 

4.77 

ARP.  86 

EEPN.86 

0.0 

XL.  86 

0.34857 

LMFA.86 

2.5763 

0.2144  0.3598 

0.0815 

XF.86 

0.6430 

0.0 

CCCN.86 

9 

0.542 

0.0 

0.121 

ARP(y,i) 

FARMDAT("ARP",y,i)  ; 

ASSMNT(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("ASSMNT",y,i)  ; 

CCCN(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("CCCN",y,i)  ; 

DEFPAY(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("DEFPAY",y,i) ; 

EEPN(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("EEPN",y,i)  ; 

LMFA(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("LMFA",y,i)  ; 

FPL(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("FPL",y,i) ; 

PL(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("PL",y,i)  ; 

TP(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("TP",y,i)  ; 

XF(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT(”XF",y,i)  ; 

XL(y,i) 

= 

FARMDAT("XL",y,i)  ; 

mmmmummnmnmnmttmnmmmmmmmmmmm 

*  EQUATE  missing  PL, TP  to  PX 
PL(y,i)$(PL(y,i)  EQ  0)  =  PX(y,i)  ; 

FPL(y ,i)$(FPL(y , i)  EQ  0)  =  PX(y,i)  ; 

TP(y,i)$(TP(y,i)  EQ  0)  =  PL(y,i)  ; 


*  NORMALIZE  ALL  POLICY  PRICES  WRT  PX  1982 
FPL(y ,i)$PX( "  82 " ,  i)  =  FPL(y,i)/PX("82",i)  ; 

PL(y,i)$PX("82",i)  =  PL(y,i)/PX("82",i) ; 

TP(y,i)$PX("82",i)  =  TP(y,i)/PX("82n,i)  ; 


♦DISPLAY  "normalized  but  not  calibrated:",  FPL,PL,TP; 


♦  CALCULATE  DEFICIENCY  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  RATE  ttmttttttmmtt 
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*  AS  ACTUAL: POTENTIAL  (100%  PARTICIPATION)  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 


*  aggregate  subsector  nominal  payments  data 


DEFPAY(y,  "lvstk") 
DEFPAY(y,"foodgm") 
DEFP  A  Y  (y , "  feedcrp ") 
DEFPAY(y,"oilcrop") 
DEFPAY(y,  "othcrop") 
DEFPAY(y,  "dairy  mn") 


=  SUM(lv,DEFPAY(y,lv))  ; 
=  SUM(fg,DEFPAY(y,fg)) ; 
=  SUM(fd,DEFPAY(y,fd)) ; 
=  SUM(os,DEFPAY(y,os)) ; 
=  SUM(oth,DEFPAY(y,oth)) 
=  SUM(dm,DEFPAY(y,dm)) 


> 

y 


FPL(y,  "foodgm")  =  SUM(fg,VWTFG(y,fg)*FPL(y,fg)) ; 

TP(y,  "foodgm")  =  SUM(fg,VWTFG(y,fg)*TP(y,fg)) ; 


FPL(y, "feedcrp")  =  SUM(fd,VWTFD(y,fd)*FPL(y,fd)) ; 

TP(y, "feedcrp")  =  SUM(fd,VWTFD(y,fd)*TP(y,fd)) ; 


XPR(y,"cotton")$XD(y,  "cotton")  = DEFP  AY(y,  "cotton") 

/((TP(y,"cotton")-PL(y,"cotton"))*XD(y,  "cotton")) ; 

XPR(y,"foodgm")$XD(y,  "foodgm")  =DEFPAY(y,"  foodgm") 

/SUM(fg ,  ((TP(y ,  fg)-FPL(y ,  fg))*XD(y ,  fg))) ; 

XPR(y,"feedcrp")$XD(y,  "feedcrp")  =DEFPAY(y,"feedcrp") 

/SUM(fd,((TP(y,fd)-FPL(y,fd))*XD(y,fd))) ; 


XP(y,a)  =  XPR(y,a)*XD(y,a)  ; 

aggregate  subsector  data  mmmmmmwm 


ARP(y,"  foodgm") 
ARP(y,  "feedcrp") 
ARP(y,"oilcrop") 
ARP(y,  "othcrop") 


SUM(fg,ARP(y,fg)) ; 
SUM(fd,ARP(y,fd)) ; 
SUM(os,ARP(y,os)) ; 
SUM(oth,ARP(y,oth)) ; 


CCCN(y,"lvstk") 
CCCN(y,  "foodgm") 
CCCN(y,  "feedcrp") 
CCCN(y,"oilcrop") 
CCCN(y,  "othcrop") 
CCCN(y,  "dairy  mn") 


SUM(lv,CCCN(y,lv))  ; 
SUM(fg,CCCN(y,fg))  ; 
SUM(fd,CCCN(y,fd))  ; 
SUM(os,CCCN(y,os))  ; 
SUM(oth,CCCN(y,oth)) ; 
SUM(dm,CCCN(y,dm))  ; 


EEPN(y,"Ivstk") 
EEPN(y,  "foodgm") 

*  EEPN(y, "feedcrp") 
EEPN(y,"oilcrop") 
EEPN(y,  "othcrop") 
EEPN(y,  "dairy  mn") 


SUM(lv,EEPN(y,lv)) ; 
SUM(fg,EEPN(y,fg)) ; 
SUM(fd,EEPN(y,fd)) ; 
SUM(os,EEPN(y,os)) ; 
SUM(oth,EEPN(y,oth)) ; 
SUM(dm,EEPN(y,dm))  ; 


LMFA(y,"lvstk") 
LMF  A(y ,"  foodgm " ) 

*  LMFA(y, "feedcrp") 
LMFA(y,"oilcrop") 
LMFA(y,  "othcrop") 
LM  F  A(y , "  dai  ry  mn " ) 


SUM(lv,LMFA(y,lv))  ; 
SUM(fg,LMFA(y,fg)) ; 
SUM(fd,LMFA(y,fd)) ; 
SUM(os,LMFA(y,os)) ; 
SUM(oth,LMFA(y,oth)) ; 
SUM(dm,LMFA(y,dm))  ; 


XF(y,"cotton")$PX(y, "cotton")  =  XF(y, "cotton")/PX(y, "cotton") ; 
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XF(y,  "lvstk")$PX(y,  "lvstk") 
XF(y,"foodgm")$PX(y,"foodgm") 
XF(y,"feedcrp")$PX(y,  "feedcrp") 
XF(y,"oilcrop")$PX(y,"OILCROP") 
XF(y,"othcrop")$PX(y,"othcrop") 
XF(y,"dairymn")$PX(y,  "dairy  mn") 


SUM(lv,XF(y,lv))/PX(y, "lvstk") ; 
SUM(fg,XF(y,fg))/PX(y,  "foodgm")  ; 
SUM(fd,XF(y,fd))/PX(y, "feedcrp") ; 
SUM(os,XF(y,os))/PX(y,  "OILCROP")  ; 
SUM(oth,XF(y,oth))/PX(y,"othcrop"); 
SUM(dm,  XF  (y  ,dm))/PX(y ,  "dairymn"); 


*  CALCULATE  real  (’82  price)  LOAN  COLLATERAL 

*  IF  XL  MISSING  ~  USE  LMFA  OR  XF  DATA: 

XL(y,i)  =  XL(y,i)*PX("82",i) ; 

XL(y,i)$(FPL(y,i)  GT  0.0  AND  XL(y,i)  EQ  0.0)  =  LMFA(y,i)/FPL(y,i)  ; 
XL(y,i)$(XL(y,i)  EQ  0.0)  =  XF(y,i)  ; 

calculated  parameters  mmmmmmmm 


*  nominal  stocking  expenditure  at  market  prices: 

CCCE(y)  =  SUM(a,PX(y,a)*XF(y,a))  ; 

*  forcing  reconciliation  of  sum  and  total  deficiency  payments: 

SUMSHA(y,a)$DEFPAY(y,a)  =  DEFPA Y (y ,a)/SUM(j ,DEFPAY (y ,j)) ; 

DEFPAY(y,a)  =  SUMSHA(y,a)*DEFPAYTOT(y)  ; 

SUMSHA(y,a)  =  0.0; 

*  identify  portion  of  total  direct  that  are  "non-distorting": 

DIRPAY(y)  =  SUBLCS(y)  +  SUM(i ,  ASSMNT (y ,  i))-DEFP AYTOT (y)-CURSUR(y)  ; 

*  PL  calibrated  w.r.t.  LMFA  and  XL  for  normalized  transaction  PL: 

PL(y,a)$XL(y,a)  =  LMFA(y,a)/XL(y,a)  ; 


*  reconcile  forfeit  benefits  with  inventory  valuation  adjustments: 

CCCIVA(y)  =  CURSUR(y)  -  SUM(a,EEPN(y,a))  -  NIP(y)  -  FORTOT(y)  ; 

LFB(y,a)  =  (PL(y,a)  -  PX(y,a))*XF(y,a)  ; 

SUMSHA(y,a)$LFB(y,a)  =  LFB(y,a)/SUM(j,LFB(y,j))  ; 

LFB(y,a)  =  SUMSHA(y,a)*CCCIVA(y)  ; 

SUMSHA(y,a)  =  0.0  ; 

*  reconcile  interest  subsidies  on  loans  with  net  interest  paid: 

SUMSHA(y,a)$LMFA(y,a)  =  LMFA(y,a)/SUM(j,LMFA(y,j)) ; 

LSB(y,a)  =  SUMSHA(y,a)*NIP(y)  ; 

*  defme  the  loan  rate  WRT  PX,  CCCIVA,  and  forfeit  benefits: 

PL(y,a)$XF(y,a)  =  PX(y,a)  +  LFB(y,a)/XF(y,a)  ; 

*  normalize  XL  w.r.t  calibrated  and  normalized  PL,  and  data  on  LMFA: 

XL(y,a)$PL(y,a)  =  LMFA(y,a)/PL(y,a)  ; 

*  defme  Target  price  wrt  PL,  DEFPAY,  and  participation  rate: 

TP(y,a)$XP(y,a)  =  PL(y,a)  +  (DEFPAY(y,a)/XP(y,a))  ; 

TP(y,a)$(TP(y,a)  LE  PL(y,a))  =  PL(y,a)  ; 

*  find  total  program  expenditures: 

FPE(y)  =  CCCE(y) +DIRPAY(y)+ DEFPA  YTOT(y) +FORTOT(y) 

+  SUM(a,EEPN(y,a)  +  LFB(y,a)  +  LSB(y,a)-ASSMNT(Y,A))  ; 
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SUBLCS(y)  =  DIRPAY(y)  +  DEFPAYTOT(y)  +  FORTOT(y) 

+  SUM(a,EEPN(y,a)  +  LFB(y,a)  +  LSB(y,a)-ASSMNT(y,a))  ; 

CURSUR(y)  =  FORTOT(y)  +  SUM(a,EEPN(y,a)  +  LFB(y,a)  +  LSB(y,a))  ; 

LMFATOT(y)  =  SUM(a,PL(y,a)*XL(y,a))  ; 

display  ttttttttntttttttitttttttttitiMtttttttttttttwtttttttttttttttttttttttw 

PX(y,i)$PX("82",i)  =  SECTRES("PX",y,i)/PX("82",i)  ; 

OPTION  DECIMALS  =  3  ; 

DISPLAY  CCCIVA,DEFPAYTOT,CCCE,DIRPAY,SUBLCS,CURSUR,NIP,LMFATOT,FPE  ; 

SET  D  /  ARP,  ASSMNT,  DEFPAY,  EEPN,  LMFA, 

XF,  XL,  XP,  PX,  PL,  TP,  LFB,  LSB,  XPR  /; 


PARAMETER  PROGRAM(d,y,a)  FARM  PROGRAMS  CGE  MODEL  INPUT  DATA  ; 


PROGRAM("ARP","86",a) 
PROGRAMf  ASSMNT  ","86", a) 
PROGRAM( "  EEPN " , "  86 " ,  a) 
PROGRAM(  "DEFP  A  Y  V  86 " ,  a) 
PROGRAM("LMFAV86",a) 
PROGRAM ("XF","  86",  a) 
PROGRAMfXL" , "  86 "  ,a) 
PROGRAM("XP","86",a) 


ARP("86",a)  ; 
ASSMNT("86",a)  ; 
EEPN("86",a)  ; 
DEFP  A  Y("  86", a)  ; 
LMFA("86",a)  ; 
XF("86",a)  ; 
XL("86",a)  ; 
XP("86",a)  ; 


PARAMETER  POLICY(d,y,a)  ADD’L  CALIBRATED  AND  NOMINAL  POLICY  INFO  ; 


POLICY("PL","86",a) 
POLICY("PX","86",a) 
POLICY("TP","86",a) 
POLIC  Y( "  LFB " , "  86 " ,  a) 
POLICY  ("LSB", "86",  a) 
POLICY  ( "  XPR " , "  86 "  ,a) 


PL("86",a)  ; 
PX("86",a)  ; 
TP("86",a)  ; 
LFB("86",a)  ; 
LSB("86",a)  ; 
XPR("86",a)  ; 


OPTION  DECIMALS  =  8; 

DISPLAY  "PROGRAMS,  1986",  PROGRAM,  POLICY  ; 


*  end  of  program  and  end  of  file  mmmmmmnttmmmmm 


457  PARAMETER  CCCIVA  TOTAL  CCC  INVENTORY  VALUATION  ADJUSTMENT  3.603 


457  PARAMETER  DEFP  A  YTOT  TOTAL  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS  12.056 

457  PARAMETER  CCCE  MKT  VALUE  OF  SUM  FORFEITED  OUTPUT  9.510 

457  PARAMETER  DIRP AY  TOTAL  DIRECT  NON-DISTORTING  PAYMENTS  0.031 

457  PARAMETER  SUBLCS  SUBSIDY  LESS  CURRENT  SURPLUS  17.400 

457  PARAMETER  CURSUR  CURRENT  SURPLUS  5.600 

457  PARAMETER  NIP  NET  INTEREST  PAID  CCC  LOANS  1.385 

457  PARAMETER  LMFATOT  TOTAL  COMMODITY  LOANS  17.390 

457  PARAMETER  FPE  NET  FARM  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES  26.910 
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483  PARAMETER  PROGRAM 


FARM  PROGRAMS  CGE  MODEL  INPUT  DATA 


DAIRY 

COTTON 

SUGAR 

LVSTK 

FOODGRN 

ASSMNT 

.86 

0.28742000 

ARP 

.86 

3.30000000 

21.10000000 

DEFPAY 

.86 

1.02093102 

4.01220012 

LMFA 

.86 

1.95780000 

0.96720000 

2.34420000 

XF 

.86 

0.14000388 

1.20636624 

XL 

.86 

2.07501970 

0.95030263 

2.56566244 

EEPN 

.86 

0.05317000 

0.12850000 

XP 

.86 

2.36854615 

6.58748538 

+ 

FEEDCRP 

OILCROP 

OTHCROP 

DAIRYMN 

GRNMILL 

ARP 

.86 

31.40000000 

DEFPAY 

.86 

7.02286886 

LMFA 

.86 

8.88930000 

2.79070000 

0.44130000 

XF 

.86 

6.95797753 

0.73286455 

2.03443948 

XL 

.86 

7.68983714 

3.18072331 

0.45436713 

EEPN 

.86 

0.02840000 

0.05850000 

XP 

.86 

33.25585651 

+ 

SOYMILL 

EEPN 

.86 

0.00099000 

— 

483  PARAMETER  POLICY  ADDJL  CALIBRATED  AND  NOMINAL  POLICY  INFO 

DAIRY 

COTTON 

SUGAR 

LVSTK 

FOODGRN 

PX 

.86 

0.92689207 

0.87140440 

1.01778104 

0.98120407 

0.78168633 

PL 

.86 

0.92689207 

0.94350912 

1.01778104 

0.98120407 

0.91368216 

TP 

.86 

0.92689207 

1.37454611 

1.01778104 

0.98120407 

1.52274615 

LFB 

.86 

0.01009494 

0.15923532 

LSB 

.86 

0.15592151 

0.07702895 

0.18669486 

XPR 

.86 

0.75392867 

0.77319834 

+ 

FEEDCRP 

OILCROP 

OTHCROP 

MEATMNF 

DAIRYMN 

PX 

.86 

0.82868908 

0.87737905 

0.97124103 

0.99182006 

1.00076705 

PL 

.86 

1.15598027 

0.87737905 

0.97124103 

0.99182006 

1.56938805 

TP 

.86 

1.36715717 

0.87737905 

0.97124103 

0.99182006 

1.56938805 

LFB 

.86 

2.27728473 

1.15682501 

LSB 

.86 

0.70795437 

0.22225465 

0.03514565 

XPR 

.86 

0.63609498 

+ 

GRNMILL 

FEEDMNF 

SUGARMN 

SOYMILL 

MISCFOO 

PX 

.86 

0.94200810 

0.93701104 

1.17558603 

0.93425602 

1.12780000 

PL 

.86 

0.94200810 

0.93701104 

1.17558603 

0.93425602 

1.12780000 

TP 

.86 

0.94200810 

0.93701104 

1.17558603 

0.93425602 

1.12780000 

****  FILE  SUMMARY  FOR  USER  MRK5 
INPUT  FARMDATA  GAMS  A 
OUTPUT  FARMDATA  LISTING  A 

EXECUTION  TIME  =  0.460  SECONDS 
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